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Views of the New Cunard Steamship “Franconia” 
Gross Tonnage, 18,000 tons; Displacement, 25,000 tons. The Largest Vessel entering Boston Harbor. 
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DANIEL WEBSTER 
—-F OURS 


The standard has been raised for the miller and the 
cook by the new food values and economy of this flour.: 
‘Better than the best” is not an idle phrase. Your best 
yet in bread will be bettered by DANIEL WEBSTER 
FLOUR. If a bag of it used does not convince you, 


your grocer will refund the price. That’s Our Guarantee. 


All Dealers Can Supply You. 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO., New Ulm, Minn. 
Daily Capacity 5000 Barrels. 
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/ Stretch Out the Couch—and Stretch 
Out On the Couch 


ERE YOU HAVE A BED that is doubly elastic. 

in size, opening up from a single couch to a bed 51 inches wide. 

The wire mattress is wonderfully elastic, being supported from two rows 
of spiral springs. 

For ‘summer sleeping, either indoors or out, the Climax Couch will 


It is ‘elastic 


give the maximum amount of comfort. It is light, easily moved about, 

economical of room and moderate in price. Being made of the 

strongest steel, it is guaranteed to sustain any human weight. Remember 

yy 2 shght pressure of the foot on the lever opens or closes the couch. 
Write to Us for Mlustrated Booklets 

y; Order the Climax Couch Through Your Regular Dealer 

Y 


U.S. SPRING BED COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
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FOR HOUSE-CLEANING a tablespoonful of Sulpho-Napthol in a pail of warm water 
works wonders. It cleans floors, woodwork and paint; freshens and brightens rugs and 
linoleums; takes stains out of upholstery, and all the time it is killing disease germs, thereby 
making the house refreshingly clean, pure and healthful. 


FOR THE BATH. More and more people are using Sulpho-Napthol for the bath. It 
refreshes and invigorates. It's the next best thing to a Turkish bath. : 

FOR THE SICK-ROOM. The antiseptic, disinfecting and deodorizing properties of 
Sulpho-Napthol make it invaluable for the sick-room. Physicians and nurses everywhere 
use and recommend it. It’s a reliable ‘first aid” in case of accident. 











Sulpho-Napthol Soap §, fins fer Toilet’ 25c. a Cake 


Put a cake in your valise when travelling. 


All Druggists and Grocers Sell Sulpho-Napthol and Sulpho-Napthol Soap 
SULPHO-NAPTHOL COMPANY 


4 TORREY BUILDING.14 MEDFORD ST. BOSTON 


SAWYER CRYSTAL BLUE CoO. 


SELLING AGENTS 
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88 BROAD ST. 




















SPTIONS 
Empress Chocolates 


he juice of ripe fruits, freshly 

shelled nuts, the best cane- 
sugar and the purest chocolate, 
““mixed and co-mingled’’ with 
our happy knack of candy- 
making produce a dainty 
morsel that satisfies 
and gratifies. 


Those who once sample 
Sparrow's Empress Choco- 
lates repeatedly call for 
them when buying 
confections. 










A box of these JUSTLY 
FAMED CHOCOLATES 
will enrich the en- 
joyment of your 
leisure hours. 
Boxed and be- 
ribboned so 
daintily that your 
mouth waters 
ere the lid is off. 


Best confectioners 
and drugeaists 
everywhere 
sell them. 
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ent things a man can 
learn on the cinder path. 
Bannard learned one of them— 
one of the very different ones 
—the spring of his senior year. 

Any one would have said that 
Bannard knew them all before ; 
he had been studying in that 
school quite a long time under 
very capable instruction, and 
he was a ‘‘star’’? pupil. But he took 
his master’s degree, as Benny Mortimer 
called it, that last spring. 

He had been a well-grown boy of 
fifteen when he began. Corrigan at St. 
George’s was a clever trainer, as ‘‘wise’’ 
as the best in matters of muscle and 
wind, and knowing something of the 
fourth dimension, too—which not all 
trainers do. When he put the young- 
sters through the routine of path and 
field work advertised in the school cur- 
riculum, he kept all the while a bright 
and sagacious eye out for ‘‘something 
good.’’ It needed only a few afternoons 
to convinee him that C. Bannard of the 
fourth had a talent in his slender white 
legs. 

It was Corrigan’s business, as he 
understood it, to see that such talents 
were not buried. So he was not sur- 
prised a bit when the fourth-form boy 
showed in front in a very good half- 
mile at the school games—his first race. 

The trainer chuckled to himself as the 
boy came swiftly toward him up the 
stretch—moving ‘‘sweetly,’’ as Corrigan 
said. Muscle-weary with the strain of 
the race, excited by this new experience 
of competition, yet he was following out 
the spirit more than the letter of the 
trainer’s directions, and translating them 
perfectly into the language of his own 
personality. 

“Ah, but he’s the la-ad!’’ and 
Corrigan grinned all round his big, 
shrewd face. ‘‘By all the kings of 
Kerry, won’t he make some of them 
college la-ads sit up, though, in maybe 
a few years more!’’ 

That was Charlie Bannard’s first race 
—the first of his wonderful string of 
victories. Two years in succession he 
won the interscholastic ‘‘half’’—the last 
time in record figures. Then he went 
up to college with a beating of drums 
enough to make any head swim. That 
is the trial the newspapers and the 
athletic sharps deal out to any ‘‘prep’’ 
school champion. Bannard was a bit 
conceited, but not very offensively so, 
and in the spring he clipped two seconds 
off even time for the half, and spoiled 
Cooper’s beautiful line of intercollegiate 
wins. He was that rare and valuable 
find, an interscholastic phenomenon who 
refused to explode! 

What with OCorrigan’s thorough 
grounding in the rudiments and the 
boy’s quick brain and natural aptitude for the 
sport, the college trainers and coaches found 
there was not much left for them to teach 
Bannard about running a half-mile. He was 
an unusual judge of pace, and he soon knew 
all the tricks of the game, although he paid 
little attention to the use of them. Competi- 
tion against fast and clever runners, such as he 
now met, was apparently all that was needed 
to put the final touch on his artistic product. 

He always ran his own race without very 
much regard to the other fellows, lying back 
for a rather slow first quarter, and then, as 
Corrigan used to put it, ‘‘yanking the cover off 
the track. ’’ 

When the spring training began, that last 
year of Bannard’s college—and running— 
course, he had never been beaten in the half- 
mile. Once or twice, trying longer distances 
in the desperate attempt to save a few points 
for his university, he had seen another back at 
the finish-line. But that was no blemish upon 
his wonderful record, of which he was proud. 

Bannard was captain of the team that year. 

One afternoon in April, when the squad 
had been a fortnight outdoors, he stood, with 
the trainer and a graduate coach or two, 
" atching the performance of the quarter-milers 
in their first trial at the full distance. 

‘‘Carter’s going mighty well for so early in 
the season, isn’t he, Bannard?’’ said one of 
the graduates, pushing his soft hat back from 
his forehead, for the day was warm. 

‘Yes, but he mustn’t come on too rapidly, ’’ 
was the captain’s cautious reply. ‘‘I say,’’ he 
burst out,—he was not watching the winner at 
all,—‘*did you see Scott finish? He was fourth, 
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I know, but he was just beginning to run. 
Meigs, ’’ he turned to the trainer with an impul- 
siveness infrequent in him, ‘‘he’s the man we 
want in the half. Let me have him for a week.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ the trainer laughed, ‘*I don’t see’s 
that’ll hurt him much as a quarter man. I 
don’t think he’s good enough to stay with 
Carter and the rest, anyway. O Scott!’’ he 
called, as the panting men came back across 
the field toward the locker building. ‘‘We’d 
like to try you out at the half for a few days. 
Just show up with the captain’s squad to- 
morrow, please. ’’ 

Scott’s face fell. He was a junior, but a 
newcomer to the track candidates, a thin-faced, 
nervous, long-muscled man, who looked, and 
was, older than his class. He had gone into 
athletics at the doctor’s suggestion. But hav- 
ing taken up running as an antidote for book- 
ishness, he was keen to do well at it. 

“Very well,’’ he said, aftera moment. Then 
he added, ‘‘I suppose that means I’m not good 
enough at the quarter. ’’ 

‘*‘Well, you see,’’ began Meigs, ‘‘there’s 
Carter and —’’ 
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But Bannard broke in, with his pleasant | 


laugh. ‘‘Nota bit,’’ he said. ‘‘It just means, 
Scott, I want to see you try a man’s distance. 
These little spurts are all very well for infants 
like Jimmy, here,’’ and he poked the nearer 
graduate in the ribs. ‘‘Of course we all 
know,’’ he mocked, ‘‘that he staggered in 
ahead of the other children in the two-twenty 
last year, but where would he have been if 


chattered on, for he saw that Scott’s tempera- 


| time. 
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. THREW A THREATENING SHADOW ALONG HIS PATH. 


snaffle; not Meigs’s customary curb. ‘‘Come out 
with me to-morrow, ‘and we’ll have a real run.’’ 

Scott laughed at that, and trotted away, con- 
fident and hopeful again. 

Benny Mortimer laughed, too, when the 
other was out of ear-shot. ‘‘You’re a wonder, 
Charlie,’’ he said. ‘‘You know just the medi- 
cine they need, don’t you?’’ 

‘“Pshaw! He’s a ‘beautiful lady, but easy 
seared.’ I didn’t want him to lose his temper 
and quit. He’s got some running in him if we 
can go the right way to dig it out. Now what 
do you think about the distance men ?’’ 

Since Bannard knew a great deal more about 
how eight hundred and eighty yards of cinders 
should be traversed than anybody else con- 
nected with the university, it came about, 
naturally enough, that the ambitious at that 
particular distance were left almost wholly to 
his charge. 

During the next week he discovered that his 
feeling about Scott was to a certain extent 
justified. 

‘*He can follow pace beautifully,’’ he com- 
plained to the nightly council of the athletic 
preceptors, ‘‘but he can’t make it. He has to 
be led up to within sight of the tape before he 
can be trusted to go alone. 
first quarter much too slow. If he could only 
be three seconds ahead there, he’d be a world- 
beater. He can tag me round in fifty-eight or 
so, and then finish within a second of even 
I tried an experiment with him the 


| other day; I brought Carter over and had him 
he’d had to do four of ’em in a row?”’? He} 


pace the squad the first quarter. I didn’t 
run, because I wanted to watch. I told Carter 





And he runs his | 


enough. He made it in fifty-five 
two. All the rest faded away 
in the second furlong, but Scott 
stayed right with him—and the 
joke of it was, he did his second 
quarter only two-fifths worse 
than usual. That’s one-fifty- 
eight and four-fifths, if you 
aren’t quick at figures—being 
college graduates! Unofficial 
time, of course, but it isn’t 
much out—and it was rattling good 
running, I tell you! 

‘The trouble with Scott is, he has 
no sense of pace. He thinks he’s going 
too fast at the start,—unless there’s 
somebody ahead of him,—and that he 
can’t last. Now the problem with this 
man comes down to this: how to get him 
up to the second quarter ahead of his 
field. With the race half-over, he seems 
to get his confidence and lets out.’’ 

‘**Well,’’ said the trainer, ‘‘what do 
you want todo? Put in a man to pace 
him?’’ 

** Just that, if we can spare one from 
the quarter-mile squad—a man, I mean, 
who is fast enough to do some good.’’ 

‘*No trouble about that,’’ Mortimer 
put in. ‘‘Most anything can do a 
quarter fast enough to put these half- 
milers on the blink! Quits, I guess, 
Charlie,’’ and he ruffied the captain’s 
hair cheerfully. 

Bannard grinned; but he was too 
intent on his plan for joking. ‘‘How 
about Dunlop? He isn’t going to be 
needed in the quarter, and I don’t 
believe he’ll mind, if it is a thankless 
sort of job. He knows well enough he 
isn’t in it in the other race. We’re 
going to need a few more points, and I 
believe Scott’s good for a second with 
the right handling.’’ Bannard’s cool 
confidence in his own ability to win 
was justifiable enough, the others had 
to admit. 

‘*All right, we’ll put the job up to 
him,’’ said Meigs. And they went on 
to talk of other matters. 

Bannard was quite right; they were 
going to need a few more points. So 
sorely was the need recognized as the 
day of the ‘‘big meet’’ drew close that 
the captain entered himself for the mile, 
—which would come early in the after- 
noon, —hoping he might pick up at least 
a third there, and still do himself justice 
in his own event. His feeling that 
Scott, his own particular discovery, 
should perform creditably in the half 
was very keen, and he grew more and 
more sure that with proper pacing the 
junior could justify his selection. 

His own method of running made him 
useless as a pace-maker for the fast first 
quarter he wished for Scott. But with 
Dunlop in, to run himself out and 
retire, the prospect seemed good. In 
practise it worked well, except that 

Dunlop was usually a bit too slow for an ideal 
result. But with the captain sweeping past 
and winning easily, Scott was usually a good 
second—and that was enough. 

So the team went down to the ‘‘big meet,’’ 
| not very confident, to be sure, but ready to fight 
their hardest on a fair chance. 

Things went rather well for them in the 
|early part of the day, and Bannard got third 

place ‘‘by an eyelash’’ in an unexpectedly fast 
|mile. The finish, in which he came from be- 
hind in the last two-twenty, was a ‘‘scorcher.’’ 

Meigs caught him as he came, a little too 
| white and staggering, over the line, and hustled 

him off to the training-quarters. The trainer’s 
| face was full of concern as he superintended 
| the work of the rubbers. 

| **T most wish you hadn’t tried that bloomin’ 
mile. But, then, we’ll have you all right 
jagain soon, and the half doesn’t come for an 
hour.’’ 

| But he shook his head as he went out to 
| confer with Mortimer and the other coaches. 

| ‘I don’t like ita bit. The pace was faster’n 
| he had any idea. He fair ran himself out. If 
| anything should happen in the half—and this 
| his last race —’’ 

‘*O pshaw!’’? Mortimer was beginning to 
feel confident. ‘*The champion could win the 
half in his sleep.’’ 

‘*But just the same —’’ But the coach had 
not stopped to listen, and Meigs, shaking his 
head, went in to look after Scott and the others. 
| Perhaps he was a little ‘‘fine,’’ or the mile 

had really been more exhausting than he 
| thought. At any rate, it seemed to Bannard a 











ment was of the sort that needed an easy | fifty-six, but he couldn’t hold back quite hard | fearfully brief time before the ‘‘first call for 
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the half’’ sounded at his dressing-room door. 
He lay there, under the hands of the rubber, 
feeling tired and dispirited, and wishing there 
were no more running to do that day. But he 
sprang up, nevertheless, and began to get into 
his running clothes. Near by Scott, Dunlop 
and the others were making the same prepara- 
tions. 

‘*You understand perfectly, don’t you?’’ he 
asked. ‘‘Dunlop is to go out at once and do 
the first quarter fast—fast, you understand. 
Don’t pay any attention to me; I shall be back 
in the crowd somewhere. Don’t pay any 
attention to anything or anybody else. You 
are to run the best quarter-mile you know 
how. Sorry, old man,’’ he smiled at the 
victim, ‘‘but you understand that you’re help- 
ing to win the meet. And you, Scott, are to 
stay right with him; don’t be a bit afraid of 
the pace. You’ve got to keep ahead. And 
when Dunlop drops back, you are to go on just 
as fast as you know how. By that time I’ll 
be getting round to keep you company.’”’ He 
smiled his cock-sure smile. ‘‘You know what 
the score is. We’ve got to have first and second 
to make the meet sure. ’’ 

The ‘‘last call’’ sounded, and they trotted 
out. 

With the track once more under his feet, 
Bannard felt more like himself. The fresh air, 
free of that smell of liniment and sweaty 
clothes, gave him new life. And the roar of 
the stands, greeting the champion and hungry 
for new records, was a pleasant sort of sound. 
It was good to be doing a thing that one could 
do well. 

The field was a fast one; the champion knew 
that; but he also knew himself to be better 
than any other man in it. He was impatient 
to be at it and to have it over. 

The pistol! 

Nine men swept into the long, swift, easy 
stride. Bannard smiled to himself as he saw 
Dunlop sprint across for the pole, and with 
Seott at his heels, go out in front. He was 
pleased to see that some. of the others, startled 
out of their better judgment, kept the pace with 
them. Only Sargent and Folwell, veterans 
like himself, stayed back with him, 
careless of the flying leaders. 

Round the first turn sped Dunlop, 
going indeed like a quarter-miler. 
Bannard looked away to judge the 
pace of the men with whom he 
was travelling—the men whom he 
must beat. 

A shout from the stands. 

The captain looked up again, to 
see Dunlop flying no longer, but 
limping, failing, falling away. 
Bannard knew the fatal signs of 
the lost shoe—and he knew all his 
carefully laid plan had fallen with 
it. 

Dunlop, plucky as ever, was 
still struggling to hold his place. 
But he could not do it—and with 
him Scott was dropping, dropping 
back. Ina dozen strides what had 
been two groups was one again. 
Then the runners swept on, and 
Dunlop, staggering to the grass, 
sank down and buried his face in 
his hands. 

With the catastrophe, the whole 
situation that confronted him 
leaped up before Bannard’s mind. 

Running his usual race, he could 
win it, and go out of college with 
his wonderful record untouched by 
defeat. But Scott would be nowhere. And 
without second place the meet was lost. 

Mortimer watched him across the field. 

‘*Will he do it? Is he big enough to do it? 
Or is he just a runner and nothing more? 
Bannard! Bannard!’’ He whispered the 
words. 

Then there was a swift, kaleidoscopic shake-up 
in the bunch of runners. For an instant Ban- 
nard was lost to sight in the jostling crowd. 
Then Mortimer saw the champion creep out in 
front, and Scott ran with him stride for stride! 

As Bannard realized what his decision en- 
tailed, a groan had fairly burst from his lips. 
He began his dash forward into the bunch. 
In a moment he had reached Scott, now 
bewildered, wavering in his inexperience, dis- 
trustful of himself. 

‘Come on!’? he gasped, as he drew up. 
‘‘Stay with me now!’’ and the two were out 
of the crowd and running clear. 

The crowd, seeing a spurt, shrieked and 
cheered again; the coaches and the athletes 
gazed in open wonder. 

Through the back stretch ran the two, with 
only the foolish to keep them any sort of com- 
pany. Sargent and Folwell were not there— | 
yet, thought Bannard, bitterly. : 

It seemed that bit of extra speed was taking | 








sweep into the full glory of his speed! Done— 
and three hundred yards, three hundred terrible 
yards, ahead of him! 

Scott was still trailing, close to his heels; 
the others, he knew, would be pulling up 
now. 

‘*Come up!’ he panted. 
swung out. 

The two went down the back-stretch side by 
side. Bannard saw, half with exultation, half 
with despair, that the other was still fresh 
and unfaltering. 

For a moment temptation seized him. At 
his word Scott would hold up, would yield the 
pole. He could finish, he knew; he might yet 
win. Oh, how he wished to win this last 
time! 

Then the bright sun at his back threw a 
threatening shadow along his path. 

‘*Go—on!’’ He hissed the words. ‘‘ Finish !’’ 
He ran for a little way beside the other, then, 
**Go on!’’ he gasped again, and fell in behind 
Seott. It was the first time the champion had 
seen a runner’s back in the last furlong of the 
half. 

All the weariness of a hundred tired runners 


‘Inside !’’ and he 





seemed to have descended upon Bannard. The 
strong legs that had so often borne him swiftly 
to the goal seemed wooden, almost numb; each 
breath that he fought for so hard seemed to 
stop in his throat. Little by little his arms 
came up. 

Rip, rip, rip, rip, the crisp bite of Scott’s 
spikes in the cinders, for a moment the stinging 
smart of those cinders on his shins. Then the 
man he had made a runner drew away. 

Hopelessly Bannard fought up the stretch 
into the pandemonium of the stands, and with 
every stride he saw with his misting eyes the 
back of the victor farther and farther away. 
And when he had wrested second place from 
the staggering Sargent by a scant yard, and 
had sunk wearily down in Mortimer’s arms, it 
seemed that all the glories of his past had 
fallen from him. 

**Well,’? he panted, ‘‘we won the meet, 
anyway!’’ He smiled a little tremulously. 
‘*But the champion got beaten at the last. ’’ 

‘*Beaten !’’ cried Benny Mortimer, and his 
arm tightened about the younger man’s shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Don’t you know you’ve never been so 
big a champion in your life!’’ 
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lets are doing 
excellent work.’’ 
Little Miss Almeda Kemp, in the living-room 
of the tiny weather-grayed Kemp cottage, was 
displaying the eontents of a shabby straw-lined 
basket. ‘‘Laid a whole round baker’s dozen of 
big brown eggs since yesterday morning,’’ she 
declared. 





‘*That’s grand!’’ exclaimed portly Mrs. 
Kemp, from her tall calico-cushioned rocking- 
chair. ‘‘Grand! Any partic’lar use for ’em, 
Medie?’’ 

‘Yes, ma’am!’’ was the brisk response. 
‘*Going to make my ma one of the seven-egg 
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‘““WON'T YOU WALK IN AND REST A SPELL?" 


custard pies baked on a soup-plate like she 
learned me to.’’ 

Mrs. Kemp’s wrinkled countenance broke 
into radiance. ‘‘Isn’t that lovely! And while 
you’re at it, Medie, supposing you toss up a 
batch of sponge-drops. Seven from thirteen 
is’? —she counted swiftly upon her pudgy 
fingers—‘‘six, and seeing as how the rule for 
sponge-drops names the precise six eggs, seems 
as if it was meant. ’’ 

‘Tt does so,’? agreed Miss Almeda, ‘‘and 
quick as I’ve tended to the case of that spring 
crower I’ve picked out for our dinner, I’ll 
begin. ”” 

Rat-tat-tat! Some one was knocking at 
the rear door, and Miss Kemp scurried off, to 
trip back three minutes later with the blithe 
announcement : 

‘*A surprise for you, Ma Kemp. I ain’t sure 
whether to tell it now or keep it a while. ’’ 

‘*You tell it now,’’ bade her mother, im- 
periously; and Miss Kemp produced from 
beneath her apron a birch-bark box brimming 
with spicy scarlet fruit. 

‘*Wild strawberries !’? exclaimed Mrs. Kemp. 

‘*Yes, ma’am, wild strawberries, ’’ repeated 
her daughter. ‘‘It was Jimmy Siggur brought 


| 7em. The little fellow ain’t so terrible shrewd, 


for he said his ma—she was Mary Brand, you 


the very bone out of him. Never in all his | | recollect, and married Owen Siggur and set- 
years of running had he gone that first quarter | tled up on Sumach Ridge, most out in the 
so fast ; there was something abnormal, wrench- | wilderness, where Owen died when the child 


ing about it that wearied him terribly. 


| was only a year old—told him to charge three 
They came at last to the half-way point, and | 


nickels for ’em, but if he couldn’t get that, not 


Bannard heard the trainer, kneeling at the | to refuse fourteen cents. ’’ 


line, say huskily, ‘‘Fifty-five!’’ He could not 


see the horror on Meigs’s face. 


Then, at the turn, the exhaustion of his |‘‘Almeda Kemp!’’ 
earlier effort in the mile suddenly seized him. | tested: 
Here, where on other days he had begun to | 


Mrs. Kemp, about to pop a berry between 
her lips, paused to enunciate portentously, 
But her daughter pro- 


‘*I didn’t take advantage of the poor lamb, 








if that’s what you’re 
inferring, Ma Kemp! 
He couldn’t change a 
bill, though, oo Lak tose ties te Greeedin, 
but I did well by him. Moreover, I presented 
him with the last couple of doughnuts we had 
in the house, and he marched away, one in 
each hand, munching first one and then the 
other, happy as a little king.’’ 

Mrs. Kemp’s brow cleared, and she helped 
herself to another berry. ‘‘You’re a good 
girl, Medie,’’ she declared, ‘‘and it won’t do 
a mite of harm to make another lot of dough- 
nuts, too. They don’t take any eggs.’’ 

Half an hour afterward there arose in the 
kitchen a succession of pleas- 
ing sounds: the mixing of 
pie crust, the cheerful clatter 
of a patent egg-beater, the 
adjustment of range drafts— 
accompanied by a running 
fire of commands from the 
living-room 

‘*Don’t roll out that crust 
but once, Medie, or it’ll 
be tougher’n injy-rubber. 
Blend the sugar well with 
the eggs, or it’ll all sink to 
the bottom. Stick a knife 
into the custard before you 
lift it out of the oven, and 
if it’s a bit milky, poke it 
straight back. ’’ 

At length upon the pantry 
shelf reposed a pink-and- 
white landscape platter 
heaped with delicious 
sponge-drops, an earthen- 
ware crock overflowing with 
fresh doughnuts, and be- 
tween them, its flaky inch- 
deep edge pinched into 
shapely scallops by Miss 
Almeda’s experienced 
thumb. and forefinger, a 
glorious, golden - yellow, 
seven-egg custard pie, baked 
on a soup-plate. ‘‘ Just like what you learned 
me, Ma Kemp!’’ cried Miss Almeda, adding 
the next instant, as a click from the ancient 
clock on the mantel presaged the hour of noon, 
‘*Most twelve o’clock! And the table not even 
set for my ma’s dinner !’’ 

‘*Huh!”? said Mrs. Kemp. ‘‘Guess it’s your 
dinner same as mine, Medie. However, I’ve 
got a scheme. We won’t have any dinner 
to-day. ’’ 

Miss Kemp stared. ‘‘No dinner to-day !’’ she 
repeated, in amazement. 

Her mother nodded. ‘‘We’ll have a cup 
of tea and some bread and butter, and you 
ean finish up the strawberries,—I’ve et my 
share,—and we’ll save the other things for 
supper. It will be what your pa’s Cousin 
Locky Bayard down to Boston—we stopped 
with her overnight the time the G. A. R. 
had their encampment there—called a ‘high 
tea.’ ’’ She turned and gazed out into ‘a 
world flooded with June sunshine and fragrant 
with the breath of June roses. ‘‘It’s such a 
pretty day that it wouldn’t astonish me a 
speck if some of your pa’s rich relations was 
to ride out here in one of their automobiles. 
Perhaps Cousin Locky Bayard herself !’’ 

‘It will be a regular company tea if she 
should,’’ amiably declared Miss Kemp. ‘‘But 
before I put on my other gown, I cale’late I’d 
better fry that spring crower, —I can warm it up 
easy’s winking,—unless you’re afraid, ma, the 
smell of it cooking will make you too hungry. ’’ 

‘*‘We won’t risk anything,’’ replied her 
mother, cautiously. ‘‘You get out the cold 
snack first.’’ 

It was afternoon, and Mrs. Kemp, arrayed 
in her best black lawn, a snowy cap perched 
upon her hardly less snowy hair, was watching 
eagerly the single street of the little hamlet of 








Boswick. Presently she halted in her knitting 
of the rainbow-hued muffler destined for the 
missionary box, and called, ‘‘Medie Kemp! 
Who’s that at our gate?’’ 

Miss Almeda, serenely pinning her brooch 
before the parlor mirror, hurried to the window, 
and peering over her mother’s shoulder, beheld, 
approaching up the path, a tall, angular woman 
clad in a clean, stiffly starched gingham dress, 
and beside her a lanky, freckle-faced lad of 
eight years or so. 

‘*It’s Jimmy Siggur and his ma!’’ she cried. 
‘*You don’t suppose —’’ She ran to the front 
door, and flinging it wide, asked agitatedly, 
‘*PDidn’t I give you enough, Jimmy? Didn’t 
I give him enough, Mrs. Siggur?’’ . 

‘*You did, ma’am,’’ affirmed the woman in 
the gingham dress. ‘‘More’n enough. Twice 
more’n enough. I’m much obliged to you.’’ 
She continued to advance toward Miss Almeda, 
who, much relieved by the reassuring answer, 
remembered the amenities of hospitality. 

‘*Won’t you walk in and rest a spell? Going 
to the Center ?’’ 

‘“‘We ain’t going any further’n this,’’ was 
the calm avowal. ‘‘Come to pay our respects 
to your ma,’’ 

From the parlor boomed Mrs. Kemp’s deep 
voice, ‘‘How do, Mary Brand! Medie, you pull 
out your pa’s armchair and take her bunnit and 
shawl. ’’ 

‘*Thank you,’’ said Mrs. Siggur, as she ac- 
cepted the proffered seat, and diving into the 
work-bag she carried, went on, ‘‘ Fetched my 
darning with me. Boys are awful hard on 
their stockings. Jimmy, he can wear out two 
feet to one leg any day in the week. 

‘*Children are all like that,’’ observed Mrs. 
Kemp, comfortably, ‘‘boys and girls. ’ Less 
they’re like little Jack Horner that sat in the 
corner, and never stirred out of his tracks. 
I’ll warrant his ma never had anything to darn 
for him. But goodness knows, we don’t want 
7em like that!’’ 

As Mrs. Siggur solemnly echoed, ‘‘No, we 
don’t want ’em like that,’’? Mrs. Kemp con- 
tinued : 

‘*You roust out your postal-card album to 
amuse the little boy, Medie.’’ 

The hours slipped by. Miss Almeda patiently 
explained picture postal cards, while Mrs. 
Kemp, contemplating Mrs. Siggur’s glittering 
needle, as it flashed to and fro with feverish 
rapidity, inquired minutely into the health and 
welfare of all the Brand and Siggur connection. 

Presently the sun was peeping into the north- 
west window of the little parlor, and Mrs. 
Siggur, folding the last of the coarse-ribbed 
stockings, sat with empty hands. 

Miss Almeda spoke tentatively : 

‘*You live a considerable way out, don’t you, 
Mrs. Siggur?’’ 

‘*Considerable, ’’ acquiesced Mrs. Siggur ; and 
again Miss Almeda ventured : 

‘*Sort of lonesome toward dark, isn’t it ?’’ 

‘*Yes, but dark doesn’t fall very early these 
long summer days. Besides,’’ she gazed affec- 
tionately at her little son, engrossed in the great 
book outspread before him, ‘‘Jimmy’s with 
me. So’’—a red spot flamed up into each thin 
cheek—‘‘don’t you hurry your supper on our 
account. ’’ 

Miss Almeda gasped and cast a glance of 
appeal at her mother, but met with no response, 
for at Mrs. Siggur’s unexpected words Mrs. 
Kemp had leaned her head against the tall 
back of the calico-cushioned rocker and closed 
her eyes. Inwardly she was reflecting: 

‘*Maybe it’s so with some folks what that 
man in the magazine pointed out plain’s a 
pikestaff : 

“‘How glad we are to feed the rich, 
How loath to feed the poor! 
But that coat is never going to fit Laviny 
Kemp, or her daughter Medie, either.’’ Her 
keen black eyes snapped open, and she remarked 
graciously : 

‘*We always have supper at six, Mary Brand. 
It’s getting along, Medie. You’d better bestir 
yourself. ’” 

‘*Yes,ma’am,’’ replied her daughter, meekly, 
and retired to the kitchen, whence soon floated 
out a savory odor; and Jimmy Siggur, wris- 
gling upon the low ottoman upon which he was 
ensconced, sniffed audibly and appreciatively. 

It was not long before Miss Almeda was 
fluttering out the best double damask table- 
cloth, and as she placed upon it the slender 
solid silver forks and spoons and the golid- 
banded china, she murmured to herself, ‘‘ Must 
treat ’em well for our own sakes. And,’’ she 
continued, ‘‘that little snipe certainly does look 
hollow clear down to his ten toes.’? It was in 
the most hospitable mood, therefore, that on 
the stroke of the hour Miss Almeda appeared 
at the parlor threshold and announced the 
meal 


There was a generous serving of crisp fried 
chicken, with small new potatoes, and York- 
shire pudding, all smothered in rich brown 
gravy ; and in an incredibly short time a second 
helping all round, with sponge-cakes, custard 
pie, and other delectable things to complete the 
re 

“*T wanted,’’ said Miss Almeda, after the 
departure of the guests, ‘‘to save a wedge of 
that custard pie for your breakfast to-morrow 
morning, Ma Kemp, but somehow I couldn’t 
contrive to.’’ 

Mrs. Kemp chuckled. ‘‘Mary Brand couldn’t 














contrive to have him leave one of the sponge- 
drops on the plate for manners, either. Deary, 
deary me! I’d quite forgotten how growing 
boys loved sweets. ’’ 

‘“They love most everything, as far as I can 
see,” said Miss Kemp. ‘‘At any rate, that 
boy does. ’’ 

In the pleasant June dusk Mrs. Siggur and 
Jimmy were trudging along the rocky road that 
traversed Sumach Ridge. Mrs. Siggur was 
musing: 

‘“‘I suppose they thought it was queer my 
dumping myself and Jimmy in on them to 
supper to-night, but Medie Kemp hadn’t any 
one to blame but herself. For there couldn’t 
any mortal being dream of Jimmy and me 
making @ meal off of Seafoam soap and Mr. 
Darius’s starch and the candles she sent, instead 
of that pork-steak I told Jimmy to buy at the 
Center with the money he’d get for the wild 
strawberries. ’” 

She surveyed the little boy tramping sturdily 


it, Jimmy ?’’ she asked. 

‘*Splendiferous !’’ confirmed Jimmy, jauntily 
Swinging a tin pail crammed full of doughnuts. 
He smacked his lips, and in another moment, 
discovering the evening star sparkling above 
the horizon, he raised a stentorian chant: 

“Star, star that shines so bright, 
First star I’ve seen to-night, 
I wish I may, I wish I might, 
Have the wish I wish to-night! 

“ey wish antt® 

And considering this rhythmical quatrain 
and the well-polished wish-bone tucked care- 
fully away in the pocket of Jimmy’s blouse, 
and the kindly resolve for further hospitality 
that Miss Almeda was at that moment formu- 


be realized. 

‘*T wish,’’ he said, ‘‘oh, I wish that I could 
have that whole supper straight over again! 
Oh, I wish it good and hard!’’ 
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THE TOWER OF LONDON, IN 


HE men of Western coun- 
} tries leave the wearing of 

jewels to women, but it 
is not so in the East, where, 
especially in India, the princes 
vie with each other in the 
magnificence of the jewels 
worn in turban, necklace, belt 
and sword hilt and sword 
scabbard. Their fingers are 
often covered with beautiful 
rings, and great gems flash 
from their state dress. 

Even in Europe the stars 
and crosses given for service 
to kings are often ‘‘in dia- 
monds,’’? when the person so 
honored is not put off with a 
snuff-box or cigarette-box hav- 
ing the donor’s initials on the 
top, set in ‘‘brilliants,’’? which 
are the mere leavings of the 
diamond-cutter. 

No one knows how ancient 
may have been the fondness 
for gems in Asia and India, but the prehistoric 
man can have had but little use for them, for 
he could not appreciate their beauty where 
richness of color could only be got by cutting 
with instruments of which he was ignorant. 
There must always have been some 
stones which without artificial preparation 
showed fine coloring. Of these the chief 
seem to have been the turquoise, the car- 
nelian and lapis lazuli. 

In the most ancient of the Egyptian 
sepulchers we find the mummies of the 
dead kings and queens, and of the great 
ones of the nation, wearing these simple 
stones with the gold beads, plates, chains 
and rings, which have their value to-day 
as of old. One would imagine that with 
a people so full of learning and of such 
wondrous civilization, other colored crys- 
tals to be found not far from the Nile 
would have had their place. But beyond 
the occasional discovery of an emerald, 
the evidence tends to show that the beau- 
ties of Pharaoh’s court had little but 
gems which in our eyes have compara- 
tively small value. 

Our ancestors in Europe had, in the 
bronze age, at least, to be content with 
enamels. The knowledge of the use of 
glass probably came to them from lighting 
fires on sands and rocks that could be 
melted with, heat. Then the red colors 
always visible where iron exists must have 
given the first hint how to mix this red 
tint with the vitreous glaze. From the 
employment of red from iron ores and 
Springs, they advanced to use the green 
of copper in the same way, and boxes 
and plaques of enamel of these colors 
took their place on shield and casque, breast- 
plate and brooch. Then both for bronze and tin 
and gold, and for colored glass, used in beads, 
and for amber, the traffic grew with the East. 

There were ships that brought Eastern trade 
round the headlands of Spain. There were 
caravans that went up to the Adriatic, and 
through the Austrian passes, northward to the 
Baltic. There were trails for travellers by 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean to 
Marseilles and thence to the Strait of Dover. 

tT have seen the mixed colored glass beads 
of Carthage dug up on Highland moors. These 
were often regarded as charms by the peas- 
antry, and kept as possessing properties that 
nig “ht cure disease, for none knew whence they 





came, and they were superstitiously regarded, | center the jeweled orb, and above that again, an | regalia remaining; the golden saltcellar, the | 


ONE OF THE GUARDIANS 
OF THE TOWER. 


OTHER: JEWELS 











WHICH THE JEWELS ARE KEPT. 


or red agate from old regalia 
of church worship. 

Pearls are so short-lived 
that we cannot know when 
they were first used. That 
they were much admired by 
our European and Asiatic 
forefathers is certain from 
the ancient sculptures which 
show them in use. They, 
with amber and with crystal, 
are probably the oldest orna- 
ments worn. 

The emeralds of China and 
of India are emeralds in color, 
but have more of the com- 
position of rubies, a fact 
known only to modern stu- 
dents of chemistry. 

All these wonders in colored 
stones were too costly and rare 
for the Western and Northern 
monarchs of old. The plain 
diadem or band of gold they 
wore as a sign of their rank seems to have been 
followed by the diadem with spikes or rays 
of gold, and gems and enamel on the gold next 
appeared, copied from Eastern art. 


| placed back to back. 


}the diamond would be 


within is copied from a crown of Henry VIII. 
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by her side. ‘‘Supper tasted splendid, didn’t | equal-armed cross, each arm like a battle-ax, 
The cap of violet velvet | sented to Charles IL by Plymouth town. 


baptismal font; and the silver fountain pre- 


The most gorgeous entombment of an early 


The great Kohinoor diamond, the chief orna-| Christian king was in the burial of Charle- 


ment of the crown, was part of the treasure 
taken at Lahore, in India. When it still graced 
the native sovereign’s collection of gems, it 
used to be shown with other jewels at great 
assemblies, or durbars. 
Lord Lawrence was Brit- 
ish resident at a time of 
disturbance, and thought 


safest in his keeping. He 
took it from the treasurer, 
went home with it, placed 
it in an old stocking, and 





lating, Jimmy’s wish seemed in a fair way to | 


as were also any balls of white | 





But in the East also the plain gold circlet was 


hid it away for safety, 
intending to restore it 
when the excitement had 
passed. 

But the troubled times 
made him forget his hasty 
action. At a durbar held 
when matters were again 
peaceful, the trays with 





magne at Aix-la-Chapelle. He was placed in 
his imperial robes, seated within his sepulcher, 
with a sword at his side, a Bible in his hand, 
a diadem on his head. On the wall opposite 
him were suspended his 
scepter of gold, and his 
golden shield which had 
been consecrated by Pope 
Leo IIL. 

In the reign of James 
Il, the opening of Ed 
ward the Confessor’s 
tomb revealed him with 
a crucifix of pure gold, 
richly enameled, and 
suspended by a golden 
chain twenty-four inches 
in length, which, passing 
round the neck, was fast- 
ened by a locket of mass 
ive gold, adorned with 
four large red stones. The 





the jewels were again 
carried past the prince. 
The Kohinoor was miss- 


SAINT EDWARD'S CROWN, THE HISTORIC 
ROYAL CROWN OF ENGLAND 


skull had a diadem one 
inch in breadth round it. 
In 1562 the Calvinists 


ing. The prince asked the treasurer where it | broke open the tomb of Matilda, the wife of 


was. The treasurer turned, salaaming to the 
prince and to Sir John Lawrence, and said that 


Sahib Lawrence had taken it. Lawrence had | 


entirely forgotten, and said the man was dream- 
ing, and he had no recollection of it. 

Lawrence used to declare that he had never 
passed through more uncomfortable moments, 
for he had no remembrance of the incident, 
and yet the treasurer seemed to have no motive 
for lying, and looked as if he were speaking 
the truth. After the durbar he went home, 
searched, and found that the treasurer’s mem- 
ory had been more correct than had been his 
own. There was the old stocking safely re- 
posing on a high shelf, with the Kohinoor 
inside it! 

Lawrence did not make the fourfold restitu- 
tion Zaccheus declared he always made if he 
had taken anything from any man; but he at 
once praised the treasurer, and put all right by 
an open explanation. 

The Great Ruby of the kingdom of Bohemia, 
captured by the Black Prince at Agincourt, is 
a wondrous stone. Men can now make rubies 
so well by compressing the substance of little 
rubies that it is very difficult to tell the natural 
from the one made by pressure of machines. 

Each has the same hardness, the same 
weight—but the real Oriental ruby often has 
a shade of blue or purple in it, which is not 
seen in the artificially compressed stones. 

The regalia or crown jewels of England, 
which may be seen in the Tower of London, 
where thousands of Americans have viewed 
them, are as follows: 

Saint Edward’s crown, made after the pat- 
tern of that crown broken up and sold during 
the civil war, although far more richly embel- 
lished; the new state crown made for the 





THE CROWN JEWELS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


long retained, and the change made to imply 
power is seen sometimes in a duplication or 


imperial or royal power. 


| coronation of Queen Victoria; the Prince of | 


William the Conqueror, in the abbey at Caen, 
and found she wore on her finger a gold ring 
set with a fine sapphire. In the days of 
Charles I King Rufus was found to have worn 
a large gold ring. The orb, or mound, sur- 
mounted by the figure of a cross, was used by 
the Eastern and Western emperors as a symbol 
of empire, but the ancient English books do not 
mention it as among the regalia used in the 
coronation ceremonies. 

The sword, the crown and the scepter are 
the three things mentioned by the Saxons as 
ensigns of kingship. Thomas of Walsingham 
is the first historian who in England mentions 
the orb as part of the king’s symbols. It is 
supposed that the scepter with the cross on an 
orb was the sign of the ‘‘mound,’’ with the 
long staff added to it. The orb was not dis- 
sociated from the scepter till long after the 
reign of Edward I. 

Britons never placed with their kings’ bodies 
anything like the wealth in gold given to the 
dead by the heathen in Egypt or other African 
and tropic countries. The hoards of the South 
American Incas are still undiscovered. But 
most of the Pharaohs and their consorts have 
been found, and their monarchs were often: laid 
to rest in solid sheets of gold. Nor did Euro- 
pean kings reserve in the middle ages much of 
great value for the crown, which would usually 
be worn only at long intervals. They must 
have kept their jewels as marketable securities. 

**One would think that as the king’s treasury 
was so nobly furnished, some of the largest and 
finest jewels would have graced the principal 
regalia.’’ So wrote a gentleman after he had 
counted up the great treasure in jewels and 
plate which was sent over to Holland, ‘‘pri- 





vately, by the king’s special warrant to the 
Duke of Buckingham.’’ This was in the 
reign of Charles I, and yet in 1649, when 
the trustees of Parliament had got pos- 
session of the jewels from the upper jewel 
house in the Tower, it was found that the 
crown had no great value. 

The imperial crown and other regalia 
of the realm at the time of Charles I were 

valued at only two thousand pounds. 

In another account, written in 1625, 
the king’s jewel office was said to contain 
an immense quantity of jewels, gold plate 
of divers forms, such as feathers, flowers, 
collars composed of diamonds, rubies, 
sapphires, and so forth. There were also 
basins and ewers, ‘‘bolls,’’ cups, salt- 
cellars and dishes. 

And now the old Tower of London, 
which has seen so many tragedies and has 
known so much bloodshed round its walls, 
not in battle, but in murders and execu- 
tions, still holds the regalia of England. 
You may see there the stones which have 
given cause for endless intrigues and 
strifes, set in new crowns. So the fame 
and glory of older civilizations, old before 
ours began, are renewed to lend luster to 
our empire of to-day. These gems and 
grandeur are all symbols of the ever- 
shifting aspects of all human power 
gone to-day, to be found to-morrow, and 
again to fade and appear over and over 
again in ever-altered form. 

No man has ever seen the sard, the topaz, 
the beryl and the emerald blaze as the great 


Wales’s crown; the queen consort’s crown; | stones of the Holy City blazed in the vision of 
triplication of the diadem or circlet. Thus the | the queen’s diadem, a circlet of gold made 
papal tiara and the crown of Theodore of Abys- | for the coronation of Mary D’Este, consort 
sinia, now at South Kensington, are examples | of James II; Saint Edward’s staff of beaten 
of the raising of the height by repetition of the | gold; the royal scepter, a scepter with the cross ; 
lower design. The early spikes or rays became | the rod of equity, or scepter with the dove; the 
changed to flowers, the lily being the usual | queen’s scepter with the cross; the queen’s 
model. Then came the arch over the open | ivory scepter made for Mary D’ Este; an ancient 
circlet, and the expression, ‘‘He has closed his | scepter made for Queen Mary, consort of Will- 
crown, ’’ came to mean that a king had assumed ; iam of Orange (III of Great Britain); the orb; 


the queen’s orb; the Kohinoor diamond; the 


There was a new crown made for Queen | sword of mercy or curtein; the sword of justice ; 
Victoria, and in this, which is a perfect con- | the armulee or coronation bracelets; the royal 
stellation of jewels, the four arches to close the | spurs; the ampulla for the holy oil; the gold 
dome of the crown meet to support in the | coronation spoon—the only piece of the ancient 


the Apocalypse. We have only known the little 
dust of the vast treasures of the earth, hardly 
ever bigger than the eggs of a sparrow or of a 
dove. We in our littleness prize these tiny shreds 
and splinters of the hidden wonders, esteeming 
them the greatest of human possessions, for 
which virtue and honor have often been bar- 
tered. Does it not prove our insignificance? 
Does it not show how much of what we call 
our history has been made by ambition to 
acquire what no millionaire can have, and that 
what we can have now is nothing as compared 
with the unmeasured treasure which the God 
Who made the glittering dust can grant to 
those to whom His honor is all in all ? 
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it’s this minute!’’ 

‘*We feel just as weepy over going, Sally. 
But cheer up. We shall come out every other 
minute, Jarvis and I, and mother will be 
planning all winter, I know, how early she 
can get back in the spring.’’ Josephine gave 
Sally a tremendous hug as she spoke, and Mrs. 
Burnside, in her turn, took the girl into her 
motherly embrace. 

‘*] shouldn’t have believed,’’ she said, 
warmly, ‘‘how reluctant I should be to go back 
to town in the fall, after this charming summer 
—or how willing I should be to promise to 
return in the spring. Sally, dear, do make 
use of our rooms all you care to, although 
they’re not half as cheery as your own.’’ 

‘It has been a lovely summer, hasn’t it?’’ 
cried Sally, as the Burnside carriage, liveried 
coachman and fine bay horses appeared upon 
the driveway, looking suggestively like city 
life again. ‘‘A successful one, too, don’t you 
think, for the boys? 
have improved the ground so 
much that their first real crops 
next year will begin to show 
what crops ought to be. ’’ 

‘*Yes, it has all been a suc- 
cess,’’? agreed Mrs. Burnside, 

. **in spite of the mistakes they 
own to and laugh over. Jarvis 
himself has received a world 
of good from his outdoor life. 
I’m hoping that all your broth- 
ers will make the most of next 
season, especially Max.’’ 

‘*Oh, Max will come round in 
time,’’ declared Josephine, con- 
fidently. ‘‘I caught him feeling 
enviously of Jarvis’s arms the 
other day. When Jarvis said 
he felt like a giant, Max said he 
thought he’d have to begin 
giant culture, whether he suc- 
ceeded in making any squashes 
grow or not.’’ 

This thought cheered Sally 
through the trying moment of 
watching her friends drive off. 
Their going took place at rather 
an unfortunate time, for Uncle 
Timothy was on a visit to his 
old New Hampshire home; 
Constance Carew had departed 
the week before—although un- 
der promise to return for a long 
period the following summer ; 
and Janet was away for a wed- 
ding, in which she was to play 
the part of bridesmaid. Sally’s 
one consolation was that Joanna 
was to take the place of Mary 
Ann Flinders in the kitchen. 

The arrangement had been 
made by Mrs. Burnside. On 
just what terms it had been 
effected Sally was not permitted 
to inquire. She had protested 
against it, but the argument 
had ended by the elder woman’s 
saying gently: 

‘*Sally, dear, I shall spend a 
happier winter if I know you‘have my good 
Joanna here. She likes the place,—it is a 
pleasant change for her from the responsibili- 
ties of my entertaining, —and her sister is eager 
to take her place with me. So let me have my 
wish. ”’ 

When the carriage had disappeared, Sally 
wandered out to the kitchen to console herself 
with the sight of Joanna. There was no doubt 
that the presence of that capable, comforta- 
ble person would be a real support to the young 
mistress of the house. But at this moment even 
Joanna failed her, having gone to her room, 
for the hour was midway of the afternoon. 

Sally wandered back again into the living- 
room, feeling too disconsolate even to make the 
effort to cheer herself by going for a brisk walk 
in the keen late October air, a measure which 
usually had prompt effect upon her spirits. 

From the living-room window she saw a 
messenger boy approaching, and hurried to the 
hall door to meet him, hoping he brought no 
ill news. ‘Two minutes later she was reading 
a message, alone in the living-room, while the 
boy waited in the hall. It banished all thought 
of present circumstances, except to bring the 
wish that it had arrived a half-hour earlier. 

‘*Mr. Rudd seriously ill. Can you come at 
once,’’ it read, and was signed by the name of 
one of Mr. Rudd’s old New Hampshire friends. 

After a minute’s deliberation, Sally wrote 
her reply: ‘*Will leave to-night. ’’ 

As the messenger boy departed, Jarvis came 
into the hall from the door at the rear. Sally 
turned with an exclamation of surprise and 
relief: ‘‘Oh, I thought you had gone!’’ 

‘‘Without saying good-by? But I’d have 
been off when the others went if I hadn’t had | 
some unexpected battery trouble. All right | 
now, and I’m going at once. What’s that?’ 


Toh ever I felt weepy over seeing people off, 
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as he caught sight of the yellow envelope in 
her hand. ‘‘No bad news, I hope?’’ 

‘*‘Uncle Timmy’s very sick—up in New 
Hampshire. I’m going to him.’’ 

‘Mr. Rudd? Oh, I’m mighty sorry! You’re 
going, you say ?’’ 

‘*Of course. I was just going to telephone 
to find out about trains.’’ 

**T’ll see to all that—if you must go. But, 
Sally, have you let Max know?’’ 

‘*Will you tell him, please? But first find 
out what train I must take, so you can be 
definite with him. Uncle Timmy’s sick and 
wants me. I’m going up to get ready. You 
can telephone what you like.’’ With something 
in her voice which sounded like a suppressed 
sob, she ran away up the stairs. 

Knitting his brows, Jarvis went into the 
west wing to the telephone, that instrument 
having been promptly installed upon the Burn- 
side family’s arrival for the summer. After 
considering a minute, he called up a railway 





They’re confident they. 


ticket-office, and learned that the best through 
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SHE FOUND HER CHARGE ALREADY CLAD IN TRAVELLING 


DRESS. 


train Sally could take would leave at half past 
five that afternoon. His watch told him that it 
was then nearly half past three. There must 
be rapid work if Sally was to catch that train. 
Then he called Max. Statement, question and 
answer now came quickly back and forth. 

‘*What, start to-night?’’ Max’s voice spoke 
amazement. 

‘*So she wants to do—with your permission. 
By the despatch we judge he’s pretty sick.’’ 

‘*Why not wire whoever sent the thing to keep 
us informed, and if he gets much worse —’’ 

‘That won’t do. She’s already answered 
she’ll go.’’ 

‘I’m awfully busy here—can’t do a thing 
to get her off—can’t get away from the bank 
before five. ’’ 

“Don’t try. Meet us at the train. I’ll 
engage a berth for her—mustn’t lose more time 
about it,’? and Jarvis hung up his receiver 
without waiting to hear anything further. 
Then he had a talk with the Pullman ticket 
agent; he wanted to secure a full sleeping-car 
section for Sally. 

‘*We don’t give a section to one passenger, ’’ 
said the agent. 

‘*Not if it’s paid for?’’ 

‘*Not on one ticket.’’ 

**On two tickets, then?’’ 

“Oh, if you want to pay for two tickets — 

Jarvis considered rapidly. If he secured the 
section on two tickets, Sally would be forced 
to show them, so she could not be kept from 
| knowing about it, unless he—yes, he could hunt 
up the Pullman conductor and give him one 
ticket. Wait—why not engage a stateroom—if 
he could get it at this late hour—although the 





train was a fast and popular one, and he knew 
that this was doubtful. 
But a moment’s reflection canceled this idea. 








Sally would certainly resent his taking the 
liberty of paying all the difference between one 
ordinary berth and a luxuriously private state- 
room. He realized, with a sense of irritation, 
that it was of no use; he could not send Sally 
up into New Hampshire packed in jeweler’s 
cotton, marked ‘‘Fragile and Valuable,’’ a 
registered package conveyed by special mes- 
senger. But he could make sure that nobody 
else shared the section either by night or day, 
and this he did, and double-tied his reservation 
until he could get to town to see about it, per- 
sonally. 

Then he ran over to the Ferry cottage, think- 
ing that Sally might be glad, in the absence of 
the girls, to have Mrs. Ferry come over and 
help her with her hurried preparations. But 
he found the place locked and silent, and un- 
derstood that the mistress of it had probably 
gone into town for the day, as she frequently 
did. So he dashed back and up-stairs to 
Joanna’s room, where he routed her from a 
nap with the request, ‘‘Go see if you can be 
mother, sister and friend to Miss Sally, Joanna 
—there’s an angel !’’ 

Joanna made all haste to Sally’s room, ready 
to do her best; but she found her charge, 
already clad in travelling dress, fitting a veil 
about her hat, her gloves and purse laid out, 
and a bag packed with necessaries. The mind 
of the young mistress of the house was 
concerned principally with the 
comfort of those she was to leave 
behind. 

‘*You’ll take good care of them, 
won’t you, Joanna?’’ begged 
Sally. ‘‘Give them the things they 
like best—all the time. And you’ll 
see that the living-room looks the 
way I like to have it when they 
come home, won’t you—the fire 
blazing and the couch pillows 
plumped up? And you know they 
like a nice lot of shiny red apples 
brought up to eat before they go to 
bed. ’”? 

‘*Yes, Miss Sally, I’ll remember 
all the things, don’t you fret your- 
self. I can’t take your place, but 
I’ll see that the young gentlemen 
have their buttons sewed on and 
plenty of good food. But I’m 
hoping you won’t be gone-long. 
Most likely you’ll find your uncle 
better—I hope that, indeed I do, 
Miss Sally.’’ 

**Thank you, Joanna—indeed I 
do, too. And, Joanna, I’m so glad 
you’re here! I don’t think I could 
go away and leave my brothers 
with just little Mary Ann to look 
after them !’’ 

Sally held the big hand tight a 
minute, looked into the kind, 
plump face with eyes which were 
suddenly like drenched violets, then 
dashed away the tears, smiled at 
Joanna, caught up her belongings, 
and ran down-stairs. Jarvis was 
waiting in the hall below. 

**Ready?’’ he exclaimed. 
**You’re a good one! Wouldn’t 
have thought any girl could make 
such time. This all your bag- 
gage? Come on—the car’s at the 
door.’’ 

Outside he spoke hurriedly: 
‘Sally, you haven’t given me a 
chance to ask you about funds 
for this trip. One can’t always 
lay one’s hands on just the amount—and Max 
is busy, so —’’ 

But Sally answered with assurance: ‘‘It’s 
all right, thank you, Jarvis. I’ve a little 
fund of my own. There isn’t any need to 
bother Max, I’m so glad of that. How lucky 
for me you hadn’t gone with the car! I should 
have been so flurried, trying to catch the 
trolley-car with my bag and umbrella. ’’ 

Then she took her place, Jarvis cranked the 
engine, and in a moment they were off. And 
there had been nobody on the big porch to 
wave good-by at Sally Lane but Joanna! 

“I wish there was time to take you up to 
the house to see mother and Jo,’’ Jarvis said, 
as they came into the down-town streets, ‘‘but 
Jo may be at the station. I telephoned the 
house, but they’d evidently driven somewhere 
else before going home. I left word, so I’m 
hoping Jo will get it. She’ll be heart-broken 
if you get off without her seeing you.’’ 

But Josephine was not at the station. Alec 
and Bob were there, however, and they told 
Sally that Max would come in time to see her 
off. Personally they were much upset at the 
outlook. 

**T don’t see why you have to be the one,’’ 
protested Alec. ‘‘Uncle Timothy must have 
some ancient sister or cousin or aunt to see to 


’ | him, without sending for a girl like you.’’ 


Jarvis had rushed away to the ticket-office, 
and Sally had her brothers to herself for the 
time. She made the most of it. ‘‘But he 
hasn’t, Alec,’’ she explained. ‘‘I simply have 
to go. But I want you not to mind my being 
away, boys. Joanna will take beautiful care 
of everything, and you must have your friends 
out, and crack nuts and pop corn in the eve- 
nings, and be just as jolly as if —’’ 

“Oh!’”? cried Bob. ‘‘Sally, what do you 





take us for? What we’ll do will be to moon 
around the fire and wonder what you’re doing. 
We eae 

**No, no! It will be winter soon, and you 
must go tobogganing —’’ 

‘*‘Why, you aren’t going to stay away all 
winter, are you?’? Alec grew wrathful. 
‘*Look here, I won’t stand for anything like 
that—neither will the rest. You’ve got to—’’ 

‘*Listen, dear. I may be back in a—well 
—in a very short time, if Uncle Timothy gets 
on. But you know how it was a few years 
ago when he had pneumonia—he was a long 
time getting about. He’s older now, and — 

‘*Yes, but we’ve first right to you. Besides, 
you’ll use yourself all up trying to nurse —’’ 

‘*No, I’m strong and well, Alec; I won’t 
use myself up. But Unele Timmy is all we 
have left—and—oh, please don’t talk about it! 
I’m so anxious lest I can’t do anything for 
him when I get there!’? She conquered a 
constriction in her throat while they waited, 
for that last phrase had silenced them. They 
were all fond of Uncle Timothy; they did not 
want to lose him. In a minute Sally went on 
cheerfully: ‘‘If you’ll only write to me I can 
stand anything. Tell me all about everything. 
Oh, here’s Max!’’ 

She turned to meet him. He was looking 
gravely disapproving, as was to have been ex- 
pected, but something in the sight of his sister’s 
face made him refrain from reproaching her 
for not having consulted him, as he had in- 
tended. to do. Besides, the hands of the clock 
were pointing too nearly to the time of her 
departure for him to feel like thrusting upon 
her the weight of his displeasure. 

Jarvis came back, tickets in hand, and gave 
them to Sally with the little purse she had 
handed him. Announcing that there was no 
time to lose, he then convoyed the whole party 
through the door to the trains, using some 
influence which he possessed with the blue- 
capped official to obtain the favor. So the 
passengers already in the crowded sleeper were 
treated to the somewhat unusual spectacle of a 
particularly charming girl being brought aboard 
her train by a party of four quietly solicitous 
young men, even the youngest of them, by 
virtue of his height and broad shoulders, 
counting as a grown-up. 

Jarvis went off for a hasty interview with 
the Pullman conductor, then hunted up the 
porter of Sally’s car, the ‘‘ Lucatia,’’ and gave 
him certain instructions, accompanied by a 
transfer of something which brought a broad 
grin to that person’s dusky face, with the 
assertion, ‘‘Suah, sah, I’ll make the young 
lady comf’able—thank you, sah.’’ 

He got back to the ‘‘ Lucatia’’ only in time 
to hear the call of ‘‘ All aboard !’’ from outside, 
to see the blue veil surrounded by three leave- 
taking brothers bestowing hurried but hearty 
testimonials of their affection, and saying, 
‘*Take care of yourself,’’ ‘‘Write often,’’ and 
‘*Don’t kill yourself working,’’ and to push 
past them, as they made for the door, to say 
his own good-by. 

It was easy for the interested fellow travellers 
to see that this young man was evidently not 
a brother, for his farewell consisted only of 
one somewhat prolonged grip of the hand, his 
eyes searching the blue ones lifted to his with 
the expression of one who cannot quite trust her 
lips to speak. Then, without a word on either 
side, Jarvis had dropped her hand and was 
going to the door, for the train was under way. 

Remembering suddenly that this happened to 
be the last car on the train when she came in, 
Sally hurried through it to the rear. 

There they were, lined up in a row, and as 
she appeared, their hats came off and waved in 
the air. Beneath the bright electric lights of 
the station she could see their cheerful smiles, 
and she smiled back, waving her handkerchief 
as long as she could see them. From their 
point of view the picture was quite as absorb- 
ing as from hers, for her slender figure against 
the background of the car looked girlish and 
solitary, and as they watched it recede into the 
distance, they were all of them hoping that it 
would not be long before they could welcome 
her back into that same great, dingy station. 

‘Tf you’ve any pity on us, Jarve, come back 
to the house, and don’t go home to stay in 
town till she comes. We shall be bluer than 
tombstones. ”” 

This was Max’s tribute to the social quali- 
ties of his friend, and Jarvis responded readily, 
for it was the very thing he wanted to 
do most. It seemed to him that while he 
should not miss Sally less in the house whose 
every corner would be eloquent of her absence, 
there would be a certain consolation in being 
there. He had a queer feeling that she had 
not gone for a speedy return, and that more 
than one moon would change before they should 
see her again. Meanwhile it occurred to him 
that she would like to have him there for her 
brothers’ sake, since they wanted him. 

Alec and Bob eagerly echoed Max’s plea. 

‘*Bachelors’ hall? Well, I don’t know that 
I mind, since my stuff hasn’t gone back yet. 
Mother and Jo have company asked for next 
week, and will expect me to help entertain, but 
I can be out at Strawberry Acres more or less. 
Come up to the house in the car with me, 
while I explain, then we’ll drive out. Al and 
Bob can ride on the running-board.’’ 

They piled on, feeling that to stay together 














was to mind things less. It was odd how low 
of spirits they all were already. Surely one 
would think that four strapping fellows might 
contemplate getting on for a space without one 
young person who was accustomed not only 
to humor them, but to make three of them toe 
certain well-defined marks in the matter of 
clean linen, fresh cravats and carefully parted 
hair. Yet not one of them was really willing 
to go home till the others should be coming 
along, too. 

In front of the fireplace, later, when Joanna 
had given them so good a dinner that it would 
seem as if their content could hardly be preyed 
upon by any contemplation of the future, Bob 
suddenly expressed the general sentiment. He 
was lying on his side upon the hearth-rug, his 
round face fiery from his proximity to the blaze. 

‘‘Why does it feel so different when you 
know a person’s miles away, and getting farther 
every minute, from what it does when you know 
they’ve just gone to town for a party?’’ he 
queried, thoughtfully. ‘‘Why isn’t being away 
the same thing as being away ?’’ 

At any other time this somewhat involved 
statement of conditions would have provoked 
jeers from the company. But no jeers were 
fortheoming. Max grunted, lying flat on his 
back on the couch. Alec, standing at the 
window, with his hands in his pockets, staring 
out into the frosty night, turned, and remarked 
that on a train averaging fifty to sixty miles an 
hour, Sally must already be out of the state. 

‘*T wonder if she’s asleep ?’’ speculated Bob. 
**She used to like sleeping on the train when 
father and mother used to take us round so 
much. She had a section to herself—at least, 





bad HEN we landed on the 
coast, in the early seven- 
ties,’? said Mrs. Coving- 
ton, ‘‘Seattle was a little settlement 
of about a thousand people. We had 
come overland from the middle West by way of 
Colorado, bringing two wagons, and stopping 
sometimes for a month or six weeks to leta 
sick horse get well or do some repairing to the 
outfit. Finally we reached Puget Sound, and 
settled’ down on a quarter-section of land so 
thickly timbered that my father didn’t see the 
center of his own ranch for nearly a year. 
. ‘Within six months our property consisted 
of some cows and calves, one team, a dozen 
chickens, five pigs—and Jeroboam. At first 
glance you might have taken Jeroboam for a 
pig, too, but even in his youth we came to 
recognize him as something else. We had 
traded one of our teams for most of the live 
stock, and Jeroboam was included in the list. 

‘‘At that time he looked a good deal like 
any other little shoat, but gradually he began 
to grow away from his brothers and sisters, 
not only in appearance, but in disposition. 
He grew tall as rapidly as the others grew 
broad, and he began to manifest a surprising 
turn for investigation and original research. 
While the others were sleeping comfortably in 
a wallow near the log barn, Jeroboam was 
exploring the farthest confines of the yard, 
searching with his long, slim nose for a way 
into the great world beyond the picket fence. 

‘*These were the first indications that a great 
character had come among us—a character un- 
formed and in the making, but one that had 
cracked in some previous stage of existence the 
iron hoops of limitation. Jeroboam was a con- 
versationalist, as well as an explorer. He had 
an ordinary pig’s delight in having his back 
scratched, and as soon as he grew tall enough 
to reach the top of the picket fence with his 
front feet and to peer over, he used to put in 
most of his time in this attitude, looking with 
hungry eyes over the surrounding country, or 
smiling at one of us. 

‘‘After his own fashion, Jerry grew with 
surprising rapidity ; but he disgusted my father 
by growing taller and leaner and tougher and 
longer-legged. When the time came for selling 
three of his brothers, Jerry had to be passed 
over. Father pretended that it was simply on 
account of his ridiculous physical proportions. 
‘There’s nothing to him but whang leather 
and whalebone and lignum-vite,’ he would 
Say, in apparent disgust. But I knew, and 
mother knew, that the head of the family 
entertained a fondness for Jeroboam, just as 
we did. 

‘*By fall Jeroboam stood higher than my 
waist, and there was very little of the country 
about our ranch that he hadn’t explored. 
Surely there was never another civilized pig 
like him, with his long, powerful jaws and his 
long, lean, muscular body. 

‘***You’d better keep that razorback of yours 
at home,’ the man who owned the sawmill told 
father. ‘I saw him rooting round in the road 
just above here yesterday, and he acted like 
he’d bought my land and was thinking of 
turning me off it. I tell you it won’t be 
healthy for him if my dogs catch sight of him 
—for they detest hogs.’ 

‘Father didn’t want to have any trouble 


till we left, and nobody was coming aboard 
then. Hope she has the luck to keep it. 
Funny—the car was crowded, too, and so was 
the next one. I looked in.’’ 

‘*Plenty of people may get on before mid- 
night,’’ reflected Alec. 

Jarvis picked up a magazine. ‘‘Suppose I 
read aloud this article on railroading?’’ he 
proposed. The company consented, and he 
began. He had not read two pages before 
he ran, so to speak, into a series of frightful 
railway wrecks. But, wishing he had chosen 
something else, he kept on till suddenly Bob 
interrupted with a fierce, ‘‘Cut it! I’ve got 
her knocked into five thousand pieces now!’’ 

The others murmured a somewhat sheepish 
assent, and Jarvis turned willingly enough to 
a tale of adventure at sea. A snore from the 
couch interrupted him in the middle of the 
most thrilling page, and only the appearance 
of Joanna with a big dish of shiny apples pre- 
vented Bob from following suit. 

‘* Joanna, you’re a good one! How did you 
come to think of it?’’ asked Alec. 

‘*Miss Sally said I was not to forget anything 
she usually did, Mr. Alec,’’ replied Joanna. 

‘“*Tf you remember everything she usually 
does you’ll be a brick, Joanna!’’ cried Bob. 


‘*There’s one thing she does that nobody | 


can possibly do for her,’’ thought Jarvis, as 
he paced up and down the room, passing the 
piano at the end with a vivid recollection of 
how Sally was accustomed to play what she 
called ‘‘little tunes’’ upon it in the firelight. 
‘*That is to fill one small corner of her place 
in the home she has made here.’’ 





TO BE CONTINUED. 





with the neighbors, so he put an 
extra strip of slabs round the top 
of the fence and foreed Jerry 
inside. But he was out less than 
ten minutes later, having ,torn 
some pickets off by grasping them in his 
iron jaws and twisting his head. 

“‘T was with him when the miller’s hounds 
found him. Jerry had heard 
them coming through the 
woods, and stood champing 
his tusks and peering into 
the shadows with his little 
eyes glowing red and green. 
Suddenly a big dog broke 
from the edge of the brush, 
and was followed a moment 
later by two others. 

“The leader was nearly as 
tall as Jeroboam, but the 
others were smaller dogs— 
foxhounds, I suppose. Ina 
moment they spied Jerry, 
where he stood in an angle 
of the rail fence. 

**T began to scream, for I 
thought the miller’s proph- 
ecy was about to be fulfilled. 
They rushed upon my com- 
panion, tumbling over each 
other in their haste. The 
big ‘pot hound’ was first to 
attack, and he must have 
stuck his head almost into 
Jeroboam’s mouth, from his 
appearance afterward. At 
any rate, when he freed 
himself from the grip of 
those terrible jaws, he 
tumbled backward into a clump of nettles, 
and seemed to have had enough. The two 
remaining dogs tried to use more team-work, 
but Jerry had a position of vantage, and he 
knew how to defend it. 

**T remembered what one of our neighbors 
had said,—‘A critter that’ll take hold any- 
where and crack a bone, like that hog Jerry, 
can pretty near look out for himself,’—and I 
might have felt sorry for the miller’s dogs if 
they hadn’t begun the fight. Pretty soon they 
sneaked home, the pot hound skulking in the 
rear ; and the next day the miller told my father 
that his dogs must have been at close quarters 
with a cougar. He said they looked as if they 
had been run through a sausage-machine. 

‘That winter we sent mother down to Cali- 
fornia, as she wasn’t very strong, and she had 
a sister there she hadn’t seen for years. Father 
and I were perfectly able to run the ranch, 
especially as there would be little to do through 
the rainy season. Some days, when the rain 
fell pretty steadily from morning till evening, 
father would sit in the cabin with me, listening 
to long, cozy chapters from ‘Our Mutual 
Friend’ or ‘David Copperfield.’ Other days 
he would work in the soggy forest, felling 
trees into great windrows and digging out 





could do. 
‘*One day he told me that he would have to 
go to town directly after breakfast for a falling 





wedge, as the one he had been using had 
dropped into the litter of dead brakes and 
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couldn’t be found. It was quite a trip, with 
the trail almost impassable, and he would be 
gone until late afternoon. 
***You’ll feed Nell at dinner-time, and be 
sure to cook yourself a hot meal—don’t lunch.’ 
“*T felt a little lonely after he was gone; for 


now that the mill was closed for the winter, | 
| there was no one within eight miles—no one but 


Jeroboam. I always considered the pig a very 
companionable sort of person, and I was glad 
to feel now that he was within hailing distance. 

**T fed Nell at dinner-time and ate my own 
rather cheerless meal, and then I settled down 
for the long afternoon. Gradually I became 
absorbed in the book I was reading, rousing 
myself from time to time to throw a chunk on 
the crackling fire in the fireplace. 

‘Suddenly I came out of the dream-world I 
had been living in to realize that it was eve- 
ning, that father was still away from home, and 
that a strange, wailing cry had arisen, appar- 
ently in the ranch-yard or in the barn. 

“*T tried to believe it was a sound I had con- 
jured up, but there still quavered through my 
straining ears something of its forlorn tremolo. 
Probably it was a coyote; and as this thought 
struck me I jumped up and started out, seizing 
a heavy, double-bitted ax as I passed through 
the wood-shed, and hurrying on across the 
deserted yard toward the barn. One thieving 
coyote was capable of killing every one of our 
chickens, and chickens were worth money. I 
swung the stable door open and stepped inside. 

‘‘Our barn was the biggest log building I had 
ever seen at that time; within its big single 
room father had found space for two mangers, 
a calf-pen and a great stack of slough hay. It 
was almost as light inside the building as out, 
for the logs had been notched sufficiently to 
insure a firm joint at the corners, but not to 
bring the bodies together, so that there was a 
two-inch gap between each pair. 

‘““The gray evening light streamed imto the 
building and showed me the things I had been 
accustomed to see: Nell, standing stiffly erect 
at her manger; the calves, with their wabbly 
legs braced at awkward angles and their ridicu- 
lous ears pointing with strange unison toward 
the top of the hay-pile. I looked up—and the 
ax suddenly slipped from my fingers and I 
seemed to have turned to stone. For there, 
within a few yards of me, was a big, slim, 
tawny creature, very narrow across the shoul- 
ders, with a round, bullet-like head and a long, 


slim, swaying tail. I looked fearfully into his 
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Jerry must have instantly discovered. His 
great jaws tore a gaping wound across the cat’s 
throat, and he whirled and snapped again; but 
at the same instant his antagonist drew himself 
| together, and then shot himself out, sending 
| Jeroboam over in a heap. 

**Next instant they were locked in one 
| writhing, pitching, raging mass. I could see 
| the cat’s flail-like legs ripping and tearing, 
| cutting terrible gashes; I could catch fleeting 
| glimpses of Jeroboam’s formidable jaws, their 
| tusks red and dripping. I thought I had seen 
| Jerry fight before, but this terrible antagonist 
| of bone and muscle and fangs seemed to enable 
| him to bring hidden reserves of power to the 
| surface. 

‘*They rolled toward me, and again I gripped 
the ax. I had lost all fear for myself, and the 
conviction that my champion could not hold his 
| own long against the cougar nerved me to 
stand erect and still while they pitched about 
almost at my feet. 

‘*T saw Jerry catch one of the cat’s fore paws 
and close down upon it, and then they were 
apart, both of them breathing hoarsely. Jerry 
staggered as he backed away, and believing 
that he was mortally hurt, I took a step for- 
ward and swung the ax to my shoulder. In- 
stantly the cougar faced me, dropping with a 
snarl to the floor and fixing upon me his yellow, 
| blazing eyes. All the impersonal benevolence 
| had gone out of them now, and I knew that I 
was facing a creature without pity, a four- 
footed murderer. 

‘*For a moment both the cougar and I had 
forgotten Jeroboam. It seemed impossible that 
he could have an ounce of fight left in him, 
and when he passed me, gashed and bleeding, 
but with his little green eyes fully as murder- 
ous as the cat’s, and quite steady on his legs, I 
cried out in sudden and unavailing protest: 

**+Come back, Jerry—he’ll kill you —’ 

‘*But Jerry ducked and rushed headlong into 
| the waiting claws of his antagonist. He was 
| hurled off, squealing murder and sudden death ; 
| and as the cougar followed him, so swiftly that 
I could hardly catch more than a flash of his 
yellow body, they were again tearing at each 
other. I noticed that one of the cougar’s fore 
paws hung limp, but the terrible use he made 
of his teeth and hind legs would have torn into 
shreds any animal not composed of ‘whalebone 
} and rawhide.’ 








| “Jerry was fighting the battle of his life, 


and he realized it; he had 
quit squealing, and was cen- 
tering his attack on the 
tawny breast and abdomen 
of the cat. For one long, 
awful, almost silent moment 
they tore at each other, only 
the gasping breath of one or 
the other and a hoarse, wor- 
rying, subdued growl from 
the cougar telling of the 
strain of the terrible battle. 
“They rolled over and 
over so fast that I could not 
have struck at one without 
danger of hitting the other. 
I circled helplessly about, 
poising the ax and waiting 
for an opening; but the next 
instant they staggered apart, 
and Jeroboam backed uncer- 
tainly into a corner. His 
eyes burned red and green, 
and his tusks were grinding 
furiously; but no second 
glance was needed to see 
that he was exhausted. 
‘*Perhaps the cougar rec- 
ognized this weakness, for 
he quickly pulled himself 
over and settled back, 


| twitching and making false starts ; then he shot 


restless, yellow-green eyes, and I knew that I | like a great yellow boulder straight over Jerry, 


was face to face with a cougar. 

‘*For a minute I couldn’t have taken a step 
if the big cat had walked directly toward me. 
There was something terrible in the strange, 
impersonal, almost benevolent expression of his 
wide-ringed eyes, and while I was staring, 
fascinated, into them, he walked silently down 
the steep side of the stack—easily, and appar- 
ently without disturbing a blade of grass. 

‘‘In a moment he was standing on the floor 
of the barn. He turned toward the calf-pen, 
and I could see his loose hide twitch across his 
back, and his tail swayed more jerkily than 
before. Stealthily he sank toward the floor, 
all the time watching those terrified calves. 

**T stooped quickly and picked up the ax, I 
hardly know with what purpose, when sud- 


and seemed about to land squarely on his 
back. 

“‘T ran toward them, thinking that the fatal 
moment had come and that my friend was 
going to be torn to pieces; but in that instant 
Jeroboam had shrunk to one side, and with 
dazed eyes I saw his tusks sink through the 
unprotected shoulder-joint nearest to him. I 
could hear the bones and tendons crunch, and 
a scream of rage and fear came from the 
cougar. 

‘*No living animal could endure the torment 
of that sinew-crushing grip. The cougar wasn’t 
fighting now; he was simply striving with all 
the might of his muscular body to shake off 
the hold of those iron jaws. And when he did 





succeed in tearing himself free, there was a 


denly there trotted past me something —a rush of yellow past me, and Jeroboam stood 
yellow something, which came to an abrupt | alone, none too firmly, but champing his tusks 
stop before me. It was Jeroboam, returned | and looking wickedly about. 
from one of his trips of exploration, filled with | ‘‘When father rode into the yard a few 
the joy of living and with his own impor- | minutes later, I had washed Jeroboam’s wounds 
tance. as well as I could. He was terribly cut and 
‘*For an instant his attitude was one of sur- | gashed, and I was sobbing out my grief, for I 
prise. Then his ginger-colored bristles stuck | was sure that he would die. Father looked 


| straight out, and I could hear his tusks grinding | him over and assured me he wouldn’t. 
mammoth roots by hand. That was a slow | 
way of clearing land, but it was the best we | 


together as the lust of battle came over him.| ‘‘‘He’s too mean to die,’ he said, trying to 
Without waiting for the cat to turn toward | joke me out of my terror. ‘Run in and get 
him, he charged, his long, muscular legs clear- | the liniment off the clock shelf and we’ll fix 
ing the gap in a couple of jumps and landing | him up better than ever—we’ll make a posi- 
him full on top of the cougar. tive beauty of him while we’re about it.’ 

‘*That his present enemy was one far re-| ‘‘‘He couldn’t be more beautiful if he had 
moved from the most formidable pot hound, | wings,’ I said, resentfully.’’ 
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IGOROTS IN A TUG-OF-WAR. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 
RESIDENT Taft says ‘‘it takes two to 


make a war.’’ Sometimes it takes more 
than two, or the ‘‘jingo’’ press of the United 
States and that of Japan would have had the 
two countries embroiled long ago. 


EARLY seven thousand bills and resolu- 

tions were introduced in Congress in the 
first nine daily sessions—five-sixths of them 
in the House, but more than a thousand in 
the Senate. About nine out of ten of them 
were for pensions, or for removing the charge 
of desertion from the record of a soldier, or to 
satisfy some claim by individuals. 


INCE 1858, a period of fifty-three years, 

only three men have held the office of Sec- 
retary of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
William M. Olin, who died last month, was 
first elected in 1891. Such a record would be 
remarkable in any elective office, and it is the 
more so in this case from the fact that the 
term is only one year. 


ORE excitement is reported at Ivry than 
there has been since Henry of Navarre 
and his white plume were in action there. 
The mayor has installed a siren fire-whistle, 
and the unfortunate citizens sleep no longer of 
nights. ‘The whistle nuisance is not solely an 
American problem, it seems, and our sympathy 
goes out to the harassed insomniacs of Ivry. 
ICKING edelweiss appears to be a relaxa- 
tion which compares well for real danger 
with the American game of football. No less 
than twenty-eight persons lost their lives in 
the Alps last year in the usually harmless 
sport of gathering wild flowers. Almost a 
hundred mountain-climbers are killed every 
year among the great peaks of the central 
Alps. a 
ERETOFORE it has not been supposed 
that the wife of the President has any 
official function to perform. A North Dakota 
farmer, who knows that a deed is not valid 
unless signed by both husband and wife, has 
written to the President, asking him to have 
Mrs. Taft add her signature to his own at the 
bottom of a government patent to a homestead 
entry. ae 


HE interstate commerce clause of the Con- 

stitution has had to undergo some heroic 
stretching, but perhaps it still has elasticity 
enough to cover the spring and fall migrations 
of our song-birds. A Kansas Congressman, 
at any rate, believes it has, and wants Con- 
gress to pass laws protecting the birds from 
gunners during these seasons. Whether or not 
the measure is constitutional, the object sought 
to be attained is excellent. 

HE sovereign who jokes with his subjects 

does not always have the best of it. Em- 
peror William of Germany recently had his 
hair cut by a barber in Vienna who had also 
served King Edward, Francis Joseph and other 
royal personages. ‘‘Which is easier,’’ asked 
the Kaiser, ‘‘cutting the hair of kings or of 
their subjects?’’ ‘‘Of kings,’’ said the barber, 
‘*because, on the average, they are older and 
have less hair to cut.’’ 

INE ‘‘lace’’? is now made by a purely me- 

chanical process in which weaving has no 
part. The material is a solution of cellulose, 
which is made to flow over a cylinder upon 
which is engraved a pattern of the lace to be 
made. The cellulose fills the sunken design; 
the cylinder, revolving, carries it into a coagu- 
lation vat, and behold! the lace is made. It is 
said to be beautiful in appearance, is less com- 
bustible than real lace, not affected by water, 
and exceedingly durable. 


KINDLY old lady who attended a perform- 

ance at the Haymarket Theater in London 
was much impressed by the singing of a night- 
ingale and a lark, which forms an interesting 
feature of the performance. In fact, she was 
so much impressed. that she sent an agent 
of the society for the protection of animals to 
see if the birds were properly fed and cared 
for. He found that both nightingale and lark 
were purely mechanical, in appearance only a 
small wooden box and a key to wind the ma- 
chinery. 


EPRESENTATIVES of fourteen nations 
will meet at The Hague at the close of this 
month to confer on the international relations 
of the opium trade with especial reference to 
China. The cultivation of the opium-poppy 


has decreased seventy-five per cent. in China 


since the government crusade against it was 
begun, and the export of opium from India to 
China has fallen off thirty per cent. If the 
| figures may be trusted, no nation has ever 
| before made so great a reform in so short a 
| Period. 





| 
| paAwCE has been much aroused of late by 

the rioting in the departments of the Marne 
‘and the Aube. The disturbances arose from 
|a well-meant attempt on the part of the gov- 
ernment to enforce a regulation similar to that 
which is embodied in the pure-food legislation 
of this country. It is well known that as a 
result of differences in soil and climate each 
region produces a characteristic wine. The 
Department of the Marne is the old champagne 
country. The government undertook to forbid 
the use of the word champagne upon wine 
made from grapes grown outside a strictly 
limited district. The wine-growers of the 
Aube riotously resented the decree. Thereupon 
the government, in alarm, withdrew the limi- 
tation, and the people of the Marne manifested 
their anger at the loss of their reasonable 
monopoly in worse riots and wholesale destruc- 
tion of property. 

* © 
INSPIRATION OF SORROW. 


Had David spent no darksome hours, 
His sweetest songs had ne’er been ours. 
From the German. 


* ©¢ 


AMENDING THE CONSTITUTION. 
XCEPT for the three amendments adopted 
as a result of the domestic revolution 
which the Civil War brought to pass, the 
Constitution has gone unchanged for more than 
a hundred years. Americans had begun to 
believe that a peaceable amendment of that 
instrument was almost impossible; the positive 
statement that nothing less than another war 
could accomplish a change in the fundamental 
law was often heard. 

But it now appears that the country is upon 
the verge of making two important amend- 
ments to the Constitution, one giving to Con- 
gress power to lay a tax on incomes, and the 
other taking the election of United States 
Senators from the legislatures, and giving it .to 
the people. 

The income-tax amendment has already been 
ratified by thirty states; its passage depends 
upon the acceptance by only five others. The 


It cannot forever bind the growing and chang- 
ing views and purposes of a great nation. An 
instrument which yields, although slowly, will 
long preserve its essential form, and contain 
within itself the political life and energy of the 
people which enacted it. 


DISHONEST ADVERTISING. 


HE next great moral step that needs to be 
taken in this country is a reform of 
advertising. When a plain American 

citizen goes into a grocery-store to-day he has 
reason for rejoicing. He sees canned string 
beans frankly confessing that they are chemic- 
ally colored, and he reads, ‘‘Camembert style 
cheese, raspberry flavor jam.’’ All this be- 
cause of the pure food and drugs act of 1906! 
We may not yet have really pure food, but at 
least we come much nearer than we formerly 
did to knowing what we buy. There is the same 
need for a ‘‘pure food law’’ in advertising. 
The dishonest advertiser relies upon the 
credulity of the customer whom he reaches 
through print. Placed side by side with news 


whom it even suspects of being a swindler or 
otherwise objectionable to hide within its 
covers. 

You can judge a periodical as surely by the 
kind of advertising it prints as you can judge 
a man by the company he keeps. 


* 


THE LAZIEST BOY. 


He would not wink, because, he said, 
It looked like exercise. Arthur Macy. 
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THE OBLIGING WOMAN. 


HHAT the ‘‘ professional shopper ’’ has 
come to stay is an evident fact and an 
immense relief to many women. The 

invention of her, or rather, the discovery, 
is one of the tremendous twentieth-century 
economies of time, energy, patience and for- 
bearance, and her function has the uncon- 
strained quality of mercy in blessing both her 
that gives and her that takes. 

In the forgotten days when the country- 
woman wanted a bonnet or a gown, she wrote 
to her more advantageously placed city cousin. 
Sometimes the result was all that heart could 
wish—price, fit and fashion blending into one 
long-desired whole. But, again, the choice 
could be as unfortunate as the ‘‘pretty, neat, 
middle-aged cap’’ that Mary Smith brought to 
Cranford for gentle Miss Matty Jenkyns, al- 
though the old lady’s heart had been set on a 
sea-green turban ‘‘like Queen Adelaide wore. ’’ 

Or if some gifted woman betrayed to her 
friends an instinct for shopping, a scent for 
bargains and an ability for matching samples, 
she was apt to set off for the city bowed down 
with care and commissions, and her letters ran 
like the burden of the old song, ‘‘But don’t 
you forget the white worsted at Flint’s. ’’ 

But now, in every city worth mentioning as 
such, there are scores of these shoppers, ‘‘obli- 
ging women’’ by profession, ready, for a slight 
commission, to outfit your wardrobe or your 
china-closet at short notice. What man will 
invade her field? For man becomes a shopper 
by necessity, never by nature. Alert, accurate, 
understanding fashion’s dictates, having the 
shops, their qualities and quantities at her 
finger-ends, what wonder that she has become 
universally useful in this busy world of little 
leisure. May her scope increase and-~ her 
proper worth always be appreciated. 


INVESTING THE PRINCE. 
N July 13th the Prince of Wales is to be 
formally invested with the robes of his 
rank at Carnarvon Castle. The King 
and. Queen will on that day return to Great 
Britain from their visit to Ireland, and will go 


This, it is said, will be the first time that 
the investiture of the English prince has taken 
place in Wales, and the first time in many 
years that an elaborate ceremonial has been 

The royal patent for the title asserts 
the prince is confirmed in it by the ‘‘en- 
of honor, the girding on of a sword, the 
ivering of a cap and placing it on his head, 
with a ring on his finger and a golden staff in 
his hand.’’? The late Edward VII was made 
of Wales when he* was a month old, 
his mother did not gird a sword upon his 
baby loins, nor put a golden staff in his little 
fingers, which would have been sure to drop 
it if they could have reached round it. 

King George has not only arranged for the 
formal investiture of his son, but has substi- 
tuted the coat of arms of Wales for that of 
Saxony in the arms of the prince. He is pur- 
suing what is evidently a deliberate policy to 
recognize all the different parts of his domin- 
ions, beginning with the Irish visit, to follow 
his coronation, then the stop in Wales to invest 
his son there, and later the trip to India to 
proclaim his accession. 

The present Prince of Wales is the twentieth 
to bear the title, without counting Mary and 
Elizabeth, who were made Princesses of Wales 
by Henry VIII; but there was no formal in- 
vestiture of any of them in Wales. 
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that is supposed to be true, and with reputable 
advertising, the fraudulent statements enter 
the purchaser’s home under cover of the excel- 
Jent company in which they appear. 

At present there are only two checks upon 
the dishonest advertiser. One is the readiness 
of the postal authorities to proceed against 
those who make fraudulent use of the mails. 
The other is the conscientious publication which 
refuses to accept dubious advertising. A wide 
field is left uncovered. : 

The greatest hope for the future lies with 
the newspapers and periodicals, or rather, with 
their readers. When those readers wake toa 
knowledge of their power and insist upon their 
rights, the matter will take care of itself. 
Every really high-minded publication—every 
one that is fit to take into a home—is conducted 
upon the same principle toward its subscribers 
that a gentleman maintains toward his family 
and friends. The gentleman will introduce no 
one whom he does not believe to be clean and 
honest. The publication will allow no one 
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THE ADVANCE OF THE IGOROTS. 


LIMBING a greased pole has certain 
unpleasant features; but it is a distinct 
advance when a community adopts it as 
a pastime in place of the practise of head- 
hunting. The change is coming about in north- 
ern Luzon, where the American officers are 
adroitly using various athletic sports as a 
means of helping the wild tribesmen along 
the rough road from savagery to civilization. 
Secretary Worcester of the Philippine Com- 
mission reports that the Igorots are by no 
means hopelessly vicious and bloodthirsty. 
They welcome American sports and games 
with zest, and are fast adopting them in place 
of barbaric rites and customs which have pre- 
vailed for centuries. 
Much that is unpleasant has been written 
about the Igorots. It is not strange that they 
were at first distrustful of the Americans, for 


they had long been treated harshly by the 
Spaniards. Now that they are learning that 
there are such things as kindness and fair 
dealing, these non-Christian tribes of Luzon 
are likely to put their undoubted intelligence 
and industry to better uses than in the past. 

Surely there is hope for people who show 
unfailing good nature and absolute fairness in 
athletic competition. Secretary Worcester says 
that when a foot-race is run there is ‘‘no beat- 
ing the pistol at the start, no tripping or 
holding, no pocketing, no dirty work of any 
sort.’? The snap shots of wrestlers and of tug- 
of-war teams reveal the losers wearing smiles 
no less happy than those of the winners. 

It is to be hoped that the Igorots will not 
become less sportsmanlike as they learn more 
of the ways of civilization. In the meantime 
the friends of athletics will find much satisfac- 
tion in the methods employed in leading the 
Luzon tribesmen out of the dark paths of the 
past. 


AUNT CORDELIA’S VISIT. 


**\70U must have had a real good time talking 
family memories with Aunt Cordelia,” said 

Mrs. Mellen, beginning to hem a napkin. “I 

should think you’d miss her, now she’s gone.” 

“TI do,” said Mrs. Bessey, dryly. “But that’s 
not to say I mourn her absence, exactly.” 

“Why, Almira,” protested Mrs. Mellen, “and 
she your only living great-aunt!” 

“Well, I’m glad she’s living, and I don’t disown 
her as a great-aunt,” Mrs. Bessey replied. “But 
the family memories. She’ll be all right with 
Hiram, I dare say, in his fine new house, where 
there aren’t any; but here, where there are — 

“The day she came, when I took her to her 
room—I’d had the curtains laundered beautifully 
and a new paper, and it looked as pretty and in- 
viting as could be, if I do say it—she paused on 
the threshold, fixed me with a tragic eye, and 
wanted to know if this wasn’t the room where 
Cousin Jemima died. Well, it was—fourteen 
years ago, and glad to be released, dear soul. I 
told her so, and she gave me a long, reproachful 
look, and entered with an air as if I’d consigned 
her to her tomb. 

“I was vexed; but during the night I came to 
see my duty, and next morning I offered her the 
east chamber if she preferred. First she thought 
she did; then she remembered that was where 
Great-Uncle Joel had malarial fever, and tried to 
brain his watchers with a poker when he was 
delirious. Nobody was hurt, as far as I could 
find,—’twas a new story to me,—but Aunt Cordelia 
was convinced she’d dream of ghosts with pokers 
if she slept there. When I tried to laugh her out of 
it, she switched off onto Gran’ther Poppleham, 
and thought the big four-poster was most likely 
the very bed he died in. That settled it; the east 
chamber wouldn’t do. 

“I suggested every other room except the attic 
chamber, but she had a death, or an illness, or a 
pining lover, or an accident, or bad news, or some 
sort of a tragedy for every blessed one of them, if 
you'll believe me. Heaven preserve me from such 
amemory! The babies that had been born, and 
the children that had romped, and the young girls 
that dreamed their dreams, and sewed their wed- 
ding finery—she didn’t seem to think they counted. 
Why, I think sometimes, myself, of all the deaths 
and sorrows,—one must, in an old homestead,—but 
the happy things belong with them. Together they 
make the history of my people, and all have their 
part in making the old place dignified and dear. 
Elizabeth, I can’t say I’m lonely without Aunt 
Cordelia.” 

Mrs. Mellen laughed sympathetically. 

“When I was a girl, there was a sentence 1 
copied into my ‘Gems of Sentiment’ album,—you 
had a ‘Gems of Sentiment,’ too, Almira, didn’t 
you ?—Catherine Sedgwick wrote it. Everybody’s 
forgotten her now, but it about expresses your 
idea, ‘An old house is like an old violin: the music 
of the past is wrought into it.’ ” 

“That’s it, precisely,” agreed Mrs. Bessey, “‘and 
it isn’t all funeral marches any more than it’s all 
jigs.” i 
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EXTREMES. 


HE hoppings, scuffings, toddlings and tum- 
blings of ultrafashionable women in the 
absurd hobble skirt have afforded rich material to 
the comic artist and paragrapher, both at home and 
abroad. An incident in point was reported from 
London the other day by an American witness. 

An omnibus stopped at a street corner for a 
pretty and stylish English girl; but when she at- 
tempted to get aboard, she simply could not do 
so. Her tight skirt prevented. The conductor, at 
that moment in the clutch of an indignant old lady 
who thought she had been carried by, failed to 
observe her plight. 

She was about to give up in despair and let the 
omnibus go on without her when an interested pas- 
senger, a hale and hearty old gentleman, stepped 
down nimbly from his place, picked her up and 
lifted her in. As she sank into a seat, embar- 
rassed, flushed and nervously laughing, and he 
resumed his own, he leaned forward and addressed 
her with an air of whimsical, old-fashioned gal- 
lantry: 

“Pardon me, but I can’t be mistaken in the 
granddaughter of Lady Blank ; you resemble your 
grandmother too much. I am a stranger to you, 
but if the next time you see your grandmother 
you will recall to her mind the occasion on which 
her hoop-skirt stuck in the door of an omnibus and 
she was extricated, with a good deal of difficulty, 
by her escort, I think perhaps she can give you 
myname. And if she can, will you kindly tell her, 
with my compliments, that Jack is a good deal 
older now, but hoop or hobble, wide or narrow, he 
is still ready to respond toa petticoat in distress?” 

The girl thanked him cordially without waiting 
for her grandmother’s indorsement, and the other 
women passengers, as they eyed the aged and 
chivalrous “Jack” with approval, wondered if 2 





revival of the crinoline would be the next extreme. 
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Great Pire at Bangor, Maine, April 30th, 
A swept through the business and residential 
portions of the city, and destroyed about 100 
business blocks, 275 dwellings, six churches, 
the post-office, custom-house, high school and 
public library. The burned area covers 40 
blocks, and the property loss is estimated at 
about $3,500,000. Only two lives are known 
to have been lost. Relief for the fire sufferers 
was promptly offered by many cities, but the 
people of Bangor expect to be able to meet 
whatever necessities may arise. 

e 

xcursion Train wrecked.—An excur- 

E sion train, carrying more than 100 school- 


teachers from Utica and other central New | 


York cities to Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, went over an embankment, April 29th, at 
Martins Creek, New Jersey, on the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, while running at high speed. 
Eleven persons were killed, eight of them 
being burned to death in a fire which followed 
the accident. Forty or more persons were in- 
jured, several of them fatally. The track, at 
the point where the accident occurred, had 
recently been repaired, and had just been 
opened for traffic. ° 


I Vptetcng se Outbreak in Canton, 
China, April 27th, was followed by severe 
fighting and a considerable loss of life. The 
rising is directed against the Manchu dynasty, 
and was instigated by revolutionary leaders 
from Macao and Hongkong, who went to 
Canton to incite the troops to revolt. The 
rebels attacked the provincial arsenal, and 
were repulsed with difficulty. They fought 
with great bravery, and hundreds of them 
were killed. The revolt is spreading through 
the western half of Kwangtung province, and 
several towns have been taken and pillaged by 
the rebels. Canton is a city of about 1,000,000 
population. It isa center of missionary activity, 
and representatives of 10 different American 
missionary organizations and missionaries from 
a number of British and German societies are 
stationed there. American and British gun- 
boats and torpedo-boat destroyers have been 
sent there, to render any necessary assistance 


to foreign residents. * 
Ho: Reapportionment.—The House 
of Representatives, April 27th, passed, by 
a strict party vote, a bill for the reapportion- 
ment of the House membership under the last 
census. The bill increases the membership 
from 391, as at present, to 433, with a possible 
increase to 435 after the admission of Arizona 
and New Mexico. An amendment which pro- 
posed that the reapportionment should be made 
by the Department of Commerce and Labor 
was defeated. Under the -new bill no state 
will have fewer representatives than at present ; 
and the additional members will be distributed 
in proportion to the increase of population 


from 1900 to 1910. e 


C= Reciprocity.—Consideration of 
the proposed trade agreement between the 
United States and Canada has been delayed in 
the Canadian parliament by the determined 
opposition of the Conservative party. Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, the premier, April 28th 
declared that if the opposition persisted in 
obstructing ratification, he would not go to 
England to represent Canada at the imperial 
conference, or to the coronation of King George 
in June, but would remain at Ottawa to press 
the ratification of the agreement. This threat 
led the opposition leader to agree on May 3d 
to such a change in tactics as would permit 
the premier to go to London. 
& 

jean Changes. — Announcement 

has been made of the resignation of David 
Jayne Hill, ambassador to Germany, and of 
Herbert H. D. Peirce, minister to Norway. 
Laurits Selmer Swenson, who was minister to 
Denmark 1897-1905, and to Switzerland since 
December, 1909, will succeed Mr. Peirce; ex- 
Representative Henry Sherman Boutell of 
Illinois, who was recently appointed minister 
to Portugal, will go instead to Switzerland, in 
place of Mr. Swenson; and Edwin Vernon 
Morgan, now minister to Uruguay and Para- 
guay, and formerly minister to Cuba, will be 
transferred to Portugal. 


& 

[seecentics in Morocco.—The French 
government, April 27th, notified the signa- 
tories to the Algeciras conference agreement of 
1906 that prompt and energetic intervention in 
Moroceo by France had become necessary to 
protect foreigners at Fez, to reéstablish order 
throughout the country, and to maintain the 
Sovereignty of the Sultan. About 10,000 French 
troops have been sent to Morocco, to reénforce 
the existing garrisons. Under the Algeciras 
agreement, the 12 powers represented recognized 
the Special influence and responsibilities of 
France and Spain in Morocco, and authorized 


the exercise of certain police powers by those 
Countries, 
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| 
pease in Engineering.—In Java the | 
government engineers have recently con- | 
structed a road bridge, more than 100 feet long, | 
with a central span of over 60 feet, entirely of 
bamboo. The road-bed is composed of bamboo | 
matting, which will be covered with a layer 
of dry earth. In profile the bridge resembles 
a steel structure, but all the members are 
bamboo rods. It is estimated that such a 
bridge should be good for 10 or 15 years. 
There are two kinds of bamboo used in building 
and cabinet-making in the East—one having 
solid and the other hollow stems. The solid, 
seen in Japanese furniture, is much smaller 
than the hollow, but both belong to the same 
species. In the construction of bamboo houses 
no nails are used. The parts are bound together 
with lashings formed from the skin of the bam- 
boo itself. 
& 
ncient American Civilization.—Peren- 
nial interest attaches to the mysterious 
remains of abandoned cities and ruined temples 
and pyramids of Central America. The open- 
ing of the Panama Canal will probably stimu- 
late exploration in that relatively little known 





land. The second Central American Expedi- 
tion of the School of American Archeology is 
now at work on the excavation and protection 
of the ruins of the Mayan city of Quirigua, in 
the department of Izabal, about 50 miles from 
the Atlantic. One of the destructive agents to 
which the present condition of the ruins is due 
is the luxuriant tropical vegetation, which 
buries and tends to disintegrate the stones. The 
trees are to be felled, and then measures will 
be taken to prevent a new growth. 
& 


| pete of Niagara.—A recent estimate of 
the amount of energy derived from Niagara 
Falls places it at 273,140 horse-power, divided 
in its applications as follows: electro-chemical 
industries, 126,000; railway service, 56,200; 
lighting, 36,400; various industrial purposes, 
54,540. The total energy of the falls is esti- 


much more than five per cent. is at present 
utilized. e 


Tears the Pyrenees.—Work is now 
under way upon a railway tunnel which 
will penetrate the great range of the Pyrenees 
Mountains, on the line from Ax, in France, 
to Ripoll, in Spain. It is being pushed from 
both sides simultaneously. The total length of 
the tunnel will be 17,500 feet. It passes 


borders of the remarkable little mountain 
republic of Andorra. 


& 


ndoor Air.—Dr. Luther H. Gulick of the 
Russell Sage Foundation, New York, calls 


‘*This air,’’ 
he says, ‘‘we all know, is somehow not as 


ventilation, as the open air.’’ He quotes 
Doctors Thompson and Brennan of New York 
as thinking that we ought to do away with 
all systems of ventilation, and use simply 
natural ventilation—open windows. On the 
other hand, Dr. Leonard Hill of England finds 


its effects to open windows. But Doctor 
Gulick holds that present conditions are not 
right, and that it still remains to discover 
what must be done to make indoor as healthy 
as outdoor living. : 

& 


7 Everglades.— One of the greatest 
schemes of land reclamation is that which 
has been devised for draining the Everglades 
of Florida. Here more than 5,000 square miles 


with little islets, and containing many secret 
recesses which no white man has ever pene- 
trated. Channels lead to the settlements of the 
Seminole Indians in the interior. It is known 


glades is extremely rich, and that if it were 
drained, millions of acres of the most excellent 
land would become available for farming. 
The Everglades occupy a basin, possibly of 
voleanic origin, surrounded by a rim of coral 
and limestone. The lowest parts of the basin 
are, it is believed, 20 feet above sea-level. 
Accordingly, the plan is to make outlets 
through the rim. Some 15,000 acres, already 








For the teeth use ‘‘Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
The only sure preventive of deposits 
(Ade. 


ceous Dentifrice.”’ 
of injurious matter on the teeth. 
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It Works Like a Kodak. 








The 24 Brownie 


For Pictures 214 x 4% inches. 


DETAIL—Meniscus Achro- 
matic lens, Eastman Rotary 
Shutter, with set of three stops, 
for snap-shots or time expos- 


ures. Two finders, two tripod 
sockets. Loads in daylight with 
Kodak Film Cartridges. Cov- 
ered with fine imitation grain 
leather and has full nickeled 
fittings. 

QUALITY— Made in the 
Kodak factory by Kodak work- 
men under Kodak superintend- 
ence. 


PRICE, $3.00. 
Other Brownies, $1.00 to $12.00, 
EASTMAN KODAK CO., 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 


Catalogue free at the dealers or by mail. 
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Veranda Floors Need 


Paint Protection 

Now—while Spring is in the air 
—before Summer beckons the 
family out-of-doors—give to the 
veranda floor the paint covering 
it needs. 
Acme Quality Veranda 
Floor Paint will give the tough, 
elastic surface that will really 
withstand the wear and tear of 
many feet and tempestuous 
weather. Like all 


ACME 
QUALITY 


Paints and Finishes 


—and there is one for every pur- 
pose— it is made for lasting qual- 
ity and fine appearance. 
Your dealer should supply you. 
not, write us. Send today for 


The Acme Quality 
Painting Guide Book 


If 


FREE. Tells what should be used 
and just how. Beautifully illumi- 
nated. Address 


ACME WHITE LEAD and COLOR WORKS 
Dept. AD, Detroit, Mich. 




















We might save a million dollars 
in not more than two years if we 
chose to do this to Van Camp’s Pork 
and Beans. 

We could buy cheaper beans where 
we now buy the very choicest of 
Michigan crops. 

We could stop picking out—as we 
now do by hand—just the whitest 
and plumpest—beans all of one size. 

Last year we paid, on the average, 
$2.40 per bushel for beans. We could 
save a vast sum there. 


We could use a tomato sauce made 
of tomatoes picked green. Or of 
scraps from a canning factory. 

It would cost us, ready made, just 
one-fifth what we spend to make 
Van Camp’s. 

But we use instead whole tomatoes 
—Livingston Stone tomatoes. They 


Beans are 84% nutriment. Nature’s 
choicest food. They are delicious 
when made digestible—when baked 
in steam ovens—when nut-like and 
mealy and whole. They are immense- 
ly convenient—ready to serve in a 
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Madam—Shall We Save This 
Million Dollars ? 


a 
Stethen Yan (mp Ss Nasional 
Dish” Saves Port. BEANS Dish” 


Three sizes: 10, 15 and 20 cents per can. 


Van Camp Packing Company **‘7if"°* Indianapolis, Ind. 


are ripened on the vines — picked 
when the juice fairly sparkles. 

It is that prime sauce baked into 
our beans which gives that irresisti- 
ble zest. But it costs us five times 
what common sauce would cost. 


We might get the same price for - 
the cheapened dish. It is often 
done. 

But what of the million homes now 
enjoying Van Camp’s? Don’t you 
think they would miss the flavor? 

Do you think we could command— 
as we are doing now—more trade 
than all others together? 

If not, then insist on Van Camp’s. 
Or, if somebody says other beans are 
as good, just make a comparison. 
Find out if they are. 

Get what we give you. Or, if you 
don’t, insist on half the price. 


minute. They are economical—one- 
third the cost of meat. 


A million housewives feel that such 
a dish should be as good as it can be 
—as good as Van Camp’s. 
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INLAND DREAM 





——= 


Frank son 


re Se lloc. 






OWN across the brimming blue Atlantic, 
Where the sky comes down in silver on the sea, 
Silver shimmer on the water—the gigantic 
Gateway of the road that waits for me; 


That’s the road that all my rover mates have 
taken: 
What do I among the summer hills of home? 
Sunshine, sunshine on the meadows—Oh, to waken 
To the midnight wind upon the ripping foam! 


Here the sleepy summer silence dreams and dozes 
O’er the yellow fields where harvest-time is done ; 

With the murmur of the bees among the roses, 
And the creaking of the crickets in the sun. 


Down the white and dusty road no wind makes 
riot, 
All the air is vibrant with the locusts’ tune, 
Till the brain turns sick with horror of the quiet 
Of the long Canadian August afternoon. 


And I know that, far away and out of hearing, 
There’s a schooner plunging down the windy 
sea; 
And the thunder of the gale all through her gearing 
Carries far across the leagues of land to me. 


There’ll be “‘weather” when she doubles stormy 
Frio, 
There’ll be double watches ere they beat her 
clear, 
There’!l be revels on the water-front of Rio 
When she lands her paid-off ruffians on the pier. 


Ah! the lands of larger life and freer fashion, 
Where the tameless tropics burn in blood and 
brain, 
And the color and the splendor and the passion 
Of the islands of the haunted Spanish Main! 


Ah, the oversea enchantment that allures me! 
Here no sound breaks on the brook’s incessant 
tune; 
And the endless prison quietude immures me, 
With the locusts’ trilling all the afternoon. 


*® © 


EULOGY. 


T was a low house 
| on a side street, 

small and weather- 
browned, with a little 
shop alongside. The 
shutters were fast 
closed this day; so, 
for the matter of that, 
were all the more 
pretentious places of 
business in the village. Only the relatives and 
a few of the nearest neighbors formed the pro- 
cession out of the white gate, but the great 
church two blocks away was crowded to the 
doors. 

The pastor was away, and a visiting clergy- 
man officiated. He spoke feelingly of death as 
the common lot of all, of the glorious hope of 
immortality, and of the ripened sheaf, gathered 
by the reaper’s sickle for the garner of God. 

‘*Tt was what I call a cold sermon for a man 
like Uncle John,’’ one woman said, when the 
services were over. ‘‘Of course, the minister’s 
a stranger, though, and didn’t know him as we 
did.’’ 

What the rest knew came to light later. 
Five hundred people—men, women and little 
children—passed up the aisle for a last look at 
the calm, peaceful face. There was none of 
the perfunctory curiosity sometimes observed 
on such occasions, and only a few dry eyes. 

‘*He use’ to give me candy most every time 
he come round!’’ wailed a tiny tot, and the 
mother carried her away, stilling her cries. 

‘*T didn’t feel able to come, but I just couldn’t 
stay, home,’’ a care-worn woman said in a 
hushed voice. ‘‘He’s run a cart through our 
place I don’ know how long, and he always 
had a good word and a smile for everybody. I 
couldn’t tell the times he’s cheered me up, 
when the work in the house would go wrong, 
and I’d get cross and out of sorts. I tell you 
we shall miss his face next summer. ’’ 

Out in the vestibule, where conversation was 
less constrained, a portly business man had 
just said that ‘‘Uncle John was as honest as 
the day.’’ : 

‘Mind the time, Jane, he came back half 
the length of the route to straighten up the 
miscount he’d made on the eggs?’’ interjected 
a bluff old farmer. ‘‘I was provoked at him. 
A little thing like that might have waited till 
next trip.’’ 

‘*I’ve never forgotten how he stopped the 
cart on Duff’s Hill once, and hoisted me out of 
the mud,’’ a young man putin. ‘Both hind 
wheels had gone down clean to the hub, and 
the rain was just pouring. A thing like that 
used to stir me up more than it does now, but 
he male me ashamed of myself, going round so 
quiet like, the water just dripping off him. It 
has come back to me lots of times since, when 
I’ve been tempted to lose my temper over 
something. ’’ 

The next speaker was hardly more than a 








boy. ‘‘There are folks it gives a fellow the 
cold shivers to see in church, but Uncle John 
wasn’t a mite different, only mebbe he didn’t 
laugh so much. I guess he could have brought 
anything he did week-days right through the 
doors here, and nobody would have thought it 
was out of p ” 

And so Uncle John’s eulogy was pronounced, 
although not from the pulpit. It was something 
more than a passing word, heard to-day, to- 
morrow forgotten. It was one of the fragrant 
memories which sweeten life, quicken our faith 
in humanity, and make Christianity more real 
and vital. “ge 


A TROPICAL FOREST. 


PART of the Malay Peninsula is covered by an 
A almost unbroken forest. The native popula- 
tion occupies but a small extent of ground; 
and that part, when abandoned, quickly goes back 
to wilderness again. So dense is the growth that 
even at midday the woods are dark and full of 
gloom. The paths along which the cutters of 
rattan make their way are not more than a foot 
and ahalf wide. They are kept passable as much, 
perhaps, by beasts of prey as by men. To this 
forest Mr. Maxwell has devoted the entertaining 
pages of his book, “In Malay Forests.” 


After an hour’s walk along a forest path, a 
casual observer might say that, so far as he could 
see, the forest contained no flowers, no butterflies, 
no birds, no life of any kind. But if you sit upon 
a fallen tree trunk and look round, you may see a 
little more. 

High in a tree, and almost out of sight, you may 
see an occasional flower, and lower down, per- 
haps, your eye may light upon a spray of blossoms 
a, 3 careful scrutiny shows to be a miniature 
orchid. 

There are few butterflies in the forest, but now 
and then, if you are by one of the openings amon 
the trees, which are to the winged creatures wha’ 
the paths are to us, you may see a moth or a but- 
terfly pass by, flapping its heavy velvet wings. 

You seldom hear a bird, but if you are quiet and 
wait long enough, some tiny sunbird may come 
your way, or a jungle-hen may creep out from 
under a bush, and scratch for ants’ eggs in an 
= —< where a tree has fallen. If you know 
where to look for them, you will see the tracks of 
four-footed an 
mals themselves. 

In a forest which you know to be so extensive, 
you have a right to expect more than you have 
seen. Ants, a Le gai! even a bird, do not and 
cannot represent the ife of this great, gloomy 
place. But more you cannot see. 

You are the center of a small circle whose radius 
varies from fifteen to thirty yards. Inside this 
circle you can see more or less distinctly; outside 
it everything is hidden. Even so huge an animal 
as_an elephant is sometimes invisible at fifteen 
yards, and almost always invisible at thirty yuree. 

Wherever you go you carry with you that little 
circle outside which lies the unknown. The path 
that lies behind you is, as soon as it passes outside 
that circle, as full of the unknown as the pee 
before you or the tangle on each side. So little 
do you see that the feeling comes over you that 
you are alone in the midst of mysterious, hidden 
hings. The feeling that immediately follows this 
s that these mysterious things are not merely 
hidden, but are specially hidden from you. The 
circle that moves with you is the veil drawn against 
you. You could imagine that you were a tres- 
passer, or at all events were regarded as such. 

Then you have the horrible feeling that from 
behind the tree trunks watching eyes are looking 
— you. It is bad enough at any time if you are 
alone and allis quiet; it is worse as the sun sinks 
and light fades; it is worst if by any ill chance you 
happen to know that you have lost not only your 
way, but your sense of direction. 

At all times you may see things happen of which 
the reason is hard todivine. Although not a breath 
of air can be felt to move, a frond of a palm may 
begin to sway gently backward and forward, while 
all the other fronds of the same tree remain as 
motionless as the trees round. You examine the 
palm to see if there is possibly a rat or some other 
animal at its base, but can discover nothing. 
Sometimes one single leaf amidst the numbers on 
a branch may begin without any apparent cause 
to be violently agitated, and will as suddenly stop. 





8, but you will not see the ani- 
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BRINGING IN THE “SANTURCE.” 


\NE night the oil-tank steamer Ligonier 
crashed into the Santurce, as it was 
moving slowly through the fog off Cape Cod. 

A hole was torn through the Santurce’s starboard 
quarter, a hole ten feet wide across the iron deck, 
and reaching far below the water-line. “The 
whole ocean,” wrote a correspondent of the New 
York Evening Sun, ‘seemed to find that giant vent 
on the instant, and the after water-tight compart- 
ment was flooded in a twinkling. 


“Only the captain’s shouted order to close the 
bulkheads saved the ship from immediate foun- 
dering. As it was, the whole of the after-half of 
the ship was submerged within a moment after the 
collision, and the water was over the deck, clear 
tothe mainmast. The spar rose like a tree from the 
water, when at last the ship came into the harbor. 
How it got there is an interesting story. 

“When the ships came together, sixteen of the 
Sa 8 men, including the first and second 
officers, made wild leaps, caught upon the rails, 
and swarmed aboard the Ligonier, leaving onl 
five men with Captain Feolker on the Santu 
sinking hulk. The fog was dense, but the wind 
was light and the sea smooth, fortunately, else 
the Santurce would not have remained five minutes 
above sea. 

“Following the closing of the collision bulkheads. 
the Santurce remain afloat, bow-high out of 
water, buoyed up by the air in her forward com- 
apne but the bulkheads were groaning under 

he great strain, and water began to seep through 

them into the cagne- seem from the flooded com- 
partment, and this presaged the swift destruction 
Of For a while the f hid th Th 

“For a while the fo e Ligonier. en a 
peared a boat bringing back the Santurce’s first 
officer, to stay with his ship and share the fate of 
his skipper. Captain Feolker hailed the Ligonier, 
and asked to be towed into port, but in the noise 
and darkness his shouts were apparently unheard. 
At any rate, after another hour she moved off, and 
left the stricken steamer alone in the fog. Captain 
Feolker now turned his prow harborward, and his 
handful of helpers did what they could to keep 
the ship afloat. 

“‘Away aft there was a fifty-ton tank of water. A 
pom was attached to it and the tank drained. 

his resulted in a slight unlift of the stern; but 
about the time the b & job was accomplished, a 
bulkhead near the tank gave way, and another 
hundred tons of water were quickly added to the 
omer hundreds that had previously flooded the 
nterior. 

“Once the vessel seemed about to go down, and 
the little band of seven men boarded a boat and 
left the ship’s side. By and by a fishing launch 
was found which piloted them into the harbor. 

““No man of those wreck-infested parts had ever 


'g | amused medium whic 





beheld a ship sunken in such a fashion as was the 
janturce when it gained the harbor. The fore- 
foot reared high above the sea, and the whole 
after hull was invisible ; but the craft, by a miracle 
had kept afloat for ten hours, upheld by one stout 
bulkhead wall below decks. 
7. the flats, and underwent oy 
It was in_ ballast only. and the shore 
dered at the pluck of the 


DEAD LEAVES IN 3a@ 
“ne ps ncaa Fay 
ys 


It was beached 
repairs. 

olk won- 

young commander.” 


WEEP them away, 
Sweep them away; 
They were spring’s honor, 

In an old May. 


Where the wind shook them 

Birds sang and flew. 

Through the glad summer, 

Gallant and new, 

Fluttered they, danced they, 

Dark to the blue; 

And the sun and the shade 

Were a garland they made, 

And the dew and the rain and 
the morning they knew. 


They knew the frail moon, 

They knew the bold noon. 

How the wind took them! 

Gallant and gay. 

Now they lie dark with the 
winter’s decay ; 

Comes the new May 

With her garlands upon her: 

These were spring’s honor. 

Sweep them away. 
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A FINE PAIR OF RUNTS. 


HE way of the amateur farmer is often hard. 

That it is so, however, is usually his own 

fault. Such, at least, was the case with 
Judge Henry A. Shute, who, in “Farming It,” tells 
the following story. The moral which he draws 
will be admitted by all who have had similar ex- 
periences, and is valuable for those who may be 
considering agriculture in general and the raising 
of pigs in particular. 

I believe in perfect frankness whenever I by 4-4 
trade with a man, or to buy of him anythin at 
I know but little about. when I told Daniel 

t I wanted to buy a 4 of his young pigs. I 
knew I should be treated like a man and a brother. 
“Now, Daniel,” I said, “I don’t know anythin 
about pigs and you do, but I have some decided 
ideas in the matter. I have thought over the 
different breeds, and have decided to get the best, 
even if they do ¢ost a trifle more. I want a good 
= of runts, and I don’t just know where I can 
get any. 

“What do you want runts for?” said Daniel, 
with an expression of astonishment on his ruddy 





ace. 
“Well, I suppose they will be a bit expensive,” 
I replied, “but if a man is going to be a farmer, 
even an amateur farmer, he might as well do the 
thing right; and unless you begin right you won’t 
go very far. Now, a few years . I continued, 
*I went in for fancy pigeons squab-raisin 
and I picked up a lot of information. Let me te 
you this, Daniel, runts are the largest, quickest- 
growing, and easiest to fatten of any breed of 
Pigeons, and I believe theré is good money in 


runt 4 
Daniel threw back his head and laughed loudly; 
then leaning forward, with a shrewd twinkle ii 
his eye, he said: 

“Well, old man, you are more of a farmer than 
I thought. Now if you are determined to have 
runts, [ will tell you somethin. I have a pair of 
runts, beauties, too, and I will let you have them.” 

‘We concluded the deal, and I said to Daniel, 
“There will be no complaint, Daniel. This is a 
fair bargain, and as long as I get runts I shall be 
satisfied. Only understand, don’t palm off on me 
aay ordinary pigs—I want runts and nothing 
else.” 


“All right,’ said Daniel, co 
into his handkerchief that he had to wipe his eyes. 
There seemed to be something the matter with 
the runts when they came. They were very small, 
and their teeth, or tusks, seemed to be consider- 
able in advance of their general bodily develop- 
ment. The neighbors dropped in one by one and 
inspected the animals, and there seemed to be a 
deal of amusement displayed by some of 


em. 

A few nights afterward it happened that the 
smallest pig died, and was buried with suitable 
ceremonies, and after titanic exertions with a 
pickax. That afternoon I stole an hour from 
office work and went to the library, where I con- 
sulted various works on domestic swine. After 
an exhaustive search, I found the following: 

“Occasionally there will sapeee in a litter of 
pigs a stunted, dwarfed or miss. — one, known 
asarunt. Whether this is a harking back to the 
or a direct inheritance from some 
defective but more recent ancestor, matters little. 
The runt is of no value whatever, and should be 
killed at birth.” 

After reading this I reflected a bit. Daniel had 
“done” me. 0, that was not quite fair to Daniel. 
I had “done” myself, and Daniel was the highly 

hh I had selected. 


* © 
CHARITY IN ROME. 


HEN Messina was destroyed by earth- 
W quake, the suffering of the bereft resi- 

dents called forth the best sympathies of 
the whole world. Italians themselves were not 
behind in giving aid; and Rome, known as the 
city where even prodigal Americans grow cautious 
about spending their money, became a miracle of 
generosity. “Sicily in Shadow and in Sun,” by 
Maude Howe, contains a striking picture of the 
relief measures taken in the Italian capital. 


A cart was drawn by two big army mules, one 
of them ridden by a soldier. At the back of the 
cart sat_the bugier, a hard, merry, Irish-faced 
man with a snub nose and a missing tooth. A 
second man in the cart, a rather plain, shabby 
fellow with a bandaged throat, been chosen 
for his voice. 

The bugler sounded his trumpet, the driver 
cracked his whip and the procession started. 
When the fiery call of the bugle trailed into silence 
the voice of the tall man with the bandaged throat 
rang out above the noise of the crowd: 

Calabria e Sicilia! Give much, give 
little, give anything! Every centesimo is wanted 
down there!” 

From every window fell an obolo. A hail-storm 
of coppers rattled on the pavement, envelopes 
with money folded in them came fluttering down 


hing so violently 





like so many white birds. At an open window on 
the top floor two sturdy men servants appeered, 
and threw down a red-striped bundle of pillows 
— of blankets, and a third great packet o' 
clothes. 

From every house, rich or poor,—there are many 
= houses in the Corso,—came some offering. 
Fn good beds were carried out from a narrow 

oor. 

The cart was now filling fast; the money-boxes 
were growing hea’ From a shabby window a 

air of black pantaloons came hurtling through 
he air, and the crowd, strung up and nervous 
with a night of mourning,—for Rome had mourned 
as I had never believed it could mourn for any- 
thing,—laughed from pure nervousness. 

At the shop of a furrier on the second floor two 
people came to the window, an elderly woman 
with a face swollen with weeping and a dark man 
who looked as if he had not slept. The cart stopped, 
and from that modest shop there hailed down no 
less than twenty warm, new fur coats and tippets 
—and this in Kome, the heart of thrift. At Oli- 
verie’s, the grocer’s, a great quantity of canned 
meats, vegetables and groceries was handed out. 
From a hosier’s near by came two great packages 
of men’s shirts, some of cotton, and dozens of 
brand-new flannel shirts. At a tailor’s, bale after 
bale of stout cloth was brought out and thrown 


nto the cart. 

Another bed with pillows was given by a very 
poonooking woman. At the sight of this a man 
of the middle class took the overcoat off his back 
—it was a cold morning, too, with a good nip in 
the air—and threw it into the cart. 

If I had not seen it with my own eyes, I should 
not have believed it. 


*® 


THREE TIMES — AND OUT. 


RESOURCEFUL canvasser is a hard man to 
A get the best of. Witness the experiences of 
the Cohoes man, of whom Attorney-General 
Wickersham told in a recent after-dinner speech. 
On the way to the railroad-station one morning he 
was halted by a book agent, and being a great 
reader, he bought a book for five dollars. 


“It will be “4 to read on the train,’ he 
Gent, as he gave his name and accepted a 
receipt. 

It vas a dull book, however, and the Cohoes 
man left it at his office; but on his return home 
that evening there was another copy on the ng = | 
table, and his wife explained that the agent h 
left it, and had collec five dollars, saying that 
such were her husband’s orders. 

The Cohoes man was wild with rage. “If I had 
that agent here,” he growled, “I’d kill him, the 
dastardly hound!” 

“Why, there he goes now!” cried his wife. 
* ~~ deen ang down the street toward the sta- 

on ” 

The Cohoes man rushed up-stairs for his coat 
and shoes; but while he was dressing, a neighbor 
came along in a motor-car. He halted the neigh- 
bor from the window. 

¥ down to the station and hold up that 
chap for me!” he cried. “That chap with the 
books! See?’ 

“Sure,” said the obligin my oped and he put 
on full speed and soon reached the agent. 

“That man up there on the hill wants you,” he 


said. 

“Oh, yes,” said the agent, as the train steamed 
in. “That’s Mr. Smith. e wants one of my 
books. Do you mind taking it for him? It’s five 
dollars, please.” ‘ . 

Then the train steamed off, with the agent on it, 
and the motorist sped back to Smith again. 

“Here’s your book,” he shouted, holding it 
aloft, “‘and you owe me five dollars!” 


® © 


“ELEPHAPOTAMUS” OR “ HIPPOPOT- 
APHANT’’? 


PPARENTLY Central Africa still has some 
A surprises left wherewith to puzzle the stu- 
dents of natural history. The okapi is not 
the last of the mammals to be discovered, for a 
curious animal which seems to partake of the 
nature both of the elephant and of the hippopot- 
amus has been seen by French explorers in the 
Congo country. This is what the Scientific Jour- 
nal of Nature, published in Paris, has to say about 
it: 


We have obtained additional information of a 
mysterious animal inhabiting the lakes of Central 
Africa. The natives call it the water-elephant, on 
account of its aquatic habits. Lepetit, one of the 
explorers sent by the Paris Museum of Natural 
History, says that at Tombamayi, on the northern 
shore of Lake Leopold II, in the district of Lukeni, 
Belgian Congo, he saw five of these animals, which 

at a distance of five hundred yards, enabling 
him to observe them for some seconds before they 
plunged into the lake. 

Their trunks and ears are remarkably short; 
the neck is longer than an elephant’s, and the 
height does not exceed about six feet; the foot- 
— in the mud are different from an elephant’s. 

he animals, on catching sight of travellers, 
plunge into the water, leaving only the summits of 

heir heads and trunks exposed. 


* @ 


SILAS’S CONTRIBUTION. 


RS. Wiggins had “run in’ for a minute to 
talk over the latest news of the village 
with her friend, Mrs. Hopkins. 


“Do you know,” she said, ‘they tell me that old 
Mr. Magee didn’t subscribe but fifty cents to the 
_— ‘8 salary. That doesn’t seem possible, 

oes it?’ 

“To anybody that knows Silas Magee real well, 
it does,” replied Mrs. Hopkins. “You haven't 
lived in this town all your life, Mis’ Wigeins and 
you don’t know what Silas is capable of. Why, I 
remember once when he was a young fellow, going 
to singing-school with the rest of us, we got up a 


picnic. 
“One of the girls spoke up and said she’d bring 
some chicken Sandwiches. 

“*TPll bring some frosted cake,’ says another. 

en b= | some sliced ham,’ says another. 

«<T’ll fetch some ra and cookies,’ says some- 
body else, and so went on till we had most 
everything we could eat, promised. Then one of 
the boys who had no sisters said he would bring 
the coffee. That gave Silas his chance. He’ 
been sitting by, listening to it all, and now he 
spoke up real brisk, and says he: 

«Pll bring the water for the coffee!’ 

“No, Mis’ Wiggins. I ain’t surprised a mite at 
his subscribing oy fifty cents. The only sur- 
prising thing is that it wasn’t a quarter.” 








Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. How sweet a life his was, how sweet a death! 
Living to wing with mirth the weary hours, 
Dying to leave a memory like the breath 

summers full of sunshine and of flowers. 
—Longfellow. 

2. 1. Win, dow (dhow)—window. 11. Sin, till, ate 

—scintillate. wu. King, fish, err—kingfisher. Iv- 
Mat, a door—matador. v. Saw, sage—sausage. 

3. Arc, him (hymn), ed, es (espy)—Archimedes. 
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ROYAL MOTH. 
By H. T. H. 

THINK you would 

have called him a worm, 

but he was what scien- 
tific people call a larva. 
He was a great green 
creature seven inches long, 
and as large round as my 
thumb. Along his back 
were two rows of long 
brown spines, and his face 
was all puckered up into 
eurious wrinkles, making 
him look quite savage. 

We found him one hot 
day last August, stretched 
out on a twig of a butter- 
nut-tree, his chubby little 
legs clasped closely about 
it. Westraightway chris- 
tened him Johnny Funny- 
duffer, and took him home 
with us. We made hima 
home in a shoe-box, with 
good soil from the woods 
for a carpet. Each morn- 
ing we gave him a break- 
fast of fresh butternut 
leaves, which he enjoyed. 

After a few days, however, Johnny stopped 
eating, and began to show the most curious 
changes. He grew shorter and shorter, until 
he measured less than three inches, and his 
glossy green coat grew pale and dull. 

One morning we found him lying on his 
back, his legs up in the air and his coat split 
from head to tail. We watched him. Soon he 
began to wriggle,—this way and that,—until 
at last he had cast off the old coat, and there 
appeared a bright new Johnny—the same and 
yet a different creature. Instead of the old 
worm-like legs, there were slender new ones, 
all folded up on his sides ; and most marvelous 
of all, there were wings folded up there, too. 
The new green coat grew darker and thicker 
as we watched, until finally Johnny was a 
dark-brown, lifeless-looking creature—a pupa, 
we should call him. Just so he has lain all 
winter, never eating, never even moving. 

One of these warm spring days Johnny’s 
little spirit will awaken ; then he will come out 
from that brown coat, and spreading those 
broad wings, appear before the world, not as 
Johnny Funnyduffer, but as a beautiful royal 
moth—King John. 


ae La 


“CHICKENS.” 
By Edith Perry Bodwell. 


HIS was the name that Mary gave the 

cunning, fluffy little thing when all the 

others died. It was a cold, damp spring; 
nobody could tell what ailed the poor little 
chickens, although everybody was so sorry 
and so puzzled. 

‘‘There is only one now, and it is so small 
and so lonesome!’ cried Mary. ‘‘Let me take 
care of it inthe house. Ill be just as careful !’’ 

‘‘She may as well,’’ said her father. 

So she put him in a box of hay up in the 
old chimney cupboard, and fenced in the shelf 
for a little play yard. And she gave him meal 
and water from the birds’ bath-dishes. 

And she did remember to fill them both, so 
that the little frail chicken grew fatter and 
fluffier and saucier every minute. Its ‘‘cheep- 
cheep’? was as clear as any bird’s song. 

By and by it became a playmate, too, and 
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BROKEN TOYS. 
By Alice V. L. Carrick. 
Hospital day for the toys! 
Bring out the brave soldier boys. 
Oh, here is one 
Lacking a gun! 
Hush, do not make any noise ! 





Mother will mend him with glue. 
Bring me the dear dolly, too. 
How did her arm 
Come to such harm? 
Oh, | am sorry, aren’t you? 


Never mind, deary, don’t cry, 
Only remember and try, 

Dolls nevermore 

Leave on the floor, 
There’s such a good reason why | 


Bring me the trumpet of lead, 
Come along, Molly and Fred! 
Bring all the toys, 

Don’t make a noise! 
Let's put them gently to bed. 
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MUSIC IN THE HOME. 


as it was a poor little orphan, followed Mary 


all about. Everybody in the house laughed 
when ‘‘Chickens’’ followed her everywhere in 
the house. 

One day Mary was sent to the store in a 
hurry. Before she had gone very far she 
heard a distant bird, as she thought, singing, 
‘*Cheep-cheep! Cheep-cheep !’’ 

“Why, that’s funny,’’ she thought, and 
when she looked round there was — 

Why, Chickens, running as fast as his two 
little brown legs could carry him, in funny 
little strides, and calling ‘*Cheep-cheep!’’ 
which meant, ‘‘Wait for me!’’ at every step. 

But when the spring vacation was over, and 
Mary went to school, a new trouble came. 
The little chicken wanted to go to school, too. 

Now Mary, I am glad to say, had always 


—— 


— 


been punctual. I do not believe there was 
ever a tardy-mark against her name! But 
Chickens came near making her late once or 
twice. 

But one warm day during the opening exer- 
cises, when it was quiet, he came hopping up 
the steps right into the open schoolroom door. 

How the children laughed! And so did the 
teacher. She called him up to the platform, 
and he just said, ‘‘Cheep-cheep!’’ for a sort of 


got rested, and then sent Mary home with him. 
Then Mary’s father said the chicken was 
big enough to go to his own school, and shut 
him up with the other chickens all day. 
But the school children called him ‘‘Mary’s 
little lamb’? always after that, because he 
‘*followed her to school one day.’’ 








THE GAME 
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OF “T.G.B.B.” 


By E. W. Frentz. 


Cousin Sarah and the two small boys, 

Lewis and John, were sitting on the 
piazza. Grandfather had a golf-stick in his 
hand, Lewis had some tennis-balls, and John 
hadaracket. On the piazza floor was a basket- 
ball, which Aunt Mary and Cousin Sarah 
were idly pushing back and forth with quick 
little shoves of their toes. 


(5 coosin Sarah a and Aunt Mary and 


They had all been talking about what they 
should do that afternoon. Grandfather wanted 
a game of golf, but there was no one to play 


would have enjoyed the lively sport of basket- | 
ball, but the friends who had played with 
them at other times had driven to town this | 
afternoon. The boys wanted a game of tennis, 





but although there were plenty of tennis-balls, 
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a little speech. She petted him a little till he | 


with him. Aunt Mary and Cousin Sarah | 
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there was only one racket. 
There did not seem to be 
anything they could all do 
together. But down on the 
lawn, under a large tree, 
stood an empty peach- 
basket. 

When grandfather saw it 
he got up, put his golf-stick 
in the corner of the hall, 
and said, ‘‘We will make a 
new game, one that all of 
us can play. We shall make 
our own rules to suit our- 

Selves, so that the game 
will be our very own. We 
shall be the inventors and 
real discoverers of it.’’ 

That is how the game of 
‘““T. G. B. B.’’ came to be 
played. Those who know 
it enjoy it as much as golf, 
tennis or basket-ball, and 
play it as often. 

Grandfather first sent 
Lewis and Johnnie to the 
shed to get some more 
empty peach-baskets. They 
came back with five. One 
they were told to place 
away down by the gate, 
on the right-hand side of 

the walk. The second they put back of the 
house, where no one could see it from the 
piazza. A third was set at the corner of 
the wood-shed, another in the field back of the 
barn, and the last one on the piazza itself. 

‘*There,’’ said grandfather, ‘‘now we have 
our course laid out. The game is to start 
here, and by batting a tennis-ball with the 
racket, see how few strokes it will take to put 
the ball in all the baskets, one after the other, 
ending with this one here on the piazza.’’ 

Everybody saw at once what the game was to 
be, and they laughed to think how easy it was. 

‘*But what are the rules?’’ asked Lewis. 

‘*Well,’’ said grandfather, ‘‘at first we will 
| have as few and as simple rules as we can. 

‘*Each player will have his own tennis-ball, 
with some mark on it, so that he can tell it at 
once; but all of us can use the same racket. 

‘*We will all start from the same place, at 
the same time, and go over the course together. 
Each shall have but one stroke, and then shall 
pass the racket to the next player. 

‘*When all have played one stroke, we will 
march forward to the balls, and the first player 
| Shall make his second stroke, standing on the 
spot where his ball lies. Then the others shall 
play in turn, in the same way, each standing 
| Just exactly where his ball lies. 
| +A ball, to count as pocketed, must stay in 
the basket, and not bound out. 

‘*The one who puts his ball in the last basket 
| with the fewest number of strokes shall be 
counted the winner. ’’ 

These are the rules as grandfather made 
them up that first day. They have never been 
changed, except that when there are tennis- 
rackets enough to go round, each player has one. 

The name, ‘‘T. G. B. B.,’’ is made up of 
the first letters of tennis, golf and basket-ball, 
because the game has in it a little of each. 

The family had much fun playing it that 
summer and fall, and have enjoyed it in other 

years since. No one is too old to play it, and 
nobody too young, and any number can take 
part by changing the number of peach-baskets, 
and putting them in different places. 
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THE SCISSORS -GRINDER. 
By Elizabeth L. Gould. 
Klink-klank! klink-klank | 

Along the sunny street, at noon, 

The scissors-grinder, Tim Muldoon, 

Comes trundling leisurely along. 

“Scissors to grind!” is all his song. 
Klink-klank ! klink ! 

“Come, children, bring your mothers’ 

shears, 

I'll grind them sharp, my little dears.” 

Klink-klank ! klink | 


The klink has stopped, the klank is still, 
The wheel goes round with right 
good-will, 
Szz! szz! szz! 
It makes a busy, merry sound, 
To please the children standing round, 
$zz! szz! szz! 








When all the steel is sharp and bright, 

Tim tests his wheel to see it’s right, 
Klink-klank ! klink! 

Then off he goes with gay ““Good- by!” 

While “Come again!” the children cry. 
Klink-klank! klink ! 
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For Nervous Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 
Sufferers from Acid stomach, nausea or sick headache 
will find this tonic beverage a grateful relief. (Adv. 


BROWN’S 
BRONCHIAL TROCHES 


Instantly relieve Coughs and Hoarseness. Unexcelled 
for clearing the voice. Sample on request. 25c., 50c. 
and $1.00. Joun IL. Brown & Son, Boston, Mass. 


ASTHMA curep 


The Hayes method of treatment is the 

standard by which all others are judged, STAY 
because it is successful. -113 free. CGURED 
P. Harold Hayes, M. D., Buffalo, N.Y. 


THINK OF A YANKEE 
DEPARTMENT STORE IN SIBERIA ! 


Yes, and Museums, High Schools and 
a Bacteriological Institute in Siberian 
Cities off the main-line of travel. 
STRANGE SIBERIA, by Marcus Lorenzo Taft 
is a book which tells the story. 


One colored and _ many black and white 
$1.00 net. EATON & MAINS, New 
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Steel Fishing Rods 


Buy of your dealer 


a steel fishing rod with >ok 
the word ‘“‘BRISTOL”’ stamped ~ 

on the reel seat, and he will give you — 

a copy of the valuable cloth-bound 


book, “‘Tricks and Knacks 
of Fishing,”’containing forty 
chapters of expert fishing ~ 
advice. The k is given 
free _with every genuine 
“BRISTOL” rod purchased 
during 1911. Write for 
Free Catalog. Send dealer's 
name. We will supply him 
with one book free for each 
" OL "’ which he now 
has or buys during 1911. 
















When your daddy went 
to school, he knew that 
the best pencils he could 
buy were 


DIXON'S 


AMERICAN GRAPHITE 


PENCILS 


and from that time until 

now, they have never 

changed in quality. Keep 

them in your pencil box— 
\ as your daddy did. 


JOSEPH DIXON 
CRUCIBLE COMPANY 
Jersey City, N. J. 





















DENTS 





The only remedy that 
stope toothache instantly. 

The only toothache gum 
that cleans the cavity an 
prevents decay. 

Imitations do not do the 
work. Get Dent’s Tooth- 
ache Gum. All druggists’ 
16 cents, or by mail. 

. n Jorn Gum 
\ rs curescornsand bunions, lic. 


i 
2. C. 8. DENT & 0O., 51 Larned St., 
NN troit, h. 


‘Toothac 
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Boys—But That’s Good! 


You'll say so too, after you drink a 
glass of healthful Rootbeer that you 
can so easily make with 








Household 


Hires "sn 


Just think—five gallons from a 
25 cent package. And so good. 

The best temperance drink. 
Roots, herbs, flowers and ber- 
ries give that gratifying taste. 
Sold everywhere—or sent by mail 
on receipt of 25 cents. 




















LIVELY FLOWERS. 


ATURE’S protective schemes are varied and 
curious, and deceive the human as well as the 
animal intelligence. J. W. Gregory in “The Great 
Rift Valley” describes a new flower which he 
came across in an African forest. He says: 


Walking through the woods, my attention was 
attracted by a large, brightly colored flower like 
a foxglove. It been raining heavily, and 
eve’ ing was so sodden with moisture that col- 
lecting was useless. I would have passed 8 
specimen had I not noticed some white, fluffy 
patches below the flower, which I recognized as a 
certain kind of lichen which does not us ually grow 
on flower stems. I pushed my stick through the 
bush to pull the flower toward me, when, to = 
surprise, all the flowers and buds jumped off in 
directions. 

There were similar clusters near, and when Mr. 
Watson came up, I pointed out one and asked him 
if he knew its genus. He said he did not, al- 
though he had seen it before. He tried to pick 
one, and was as surprised at the result as I. 

The arrangement of the insect colony was that 
of green buds above and pink flowers below. We 
never would have dreamed that they were insects, 
although Mr. Watson was an enthusiastic botanist. 

The female lays its eggs as it walks up the stem; 
the lowest hatch first, which fact explains the 
apparent difference in flowers and buds. ether 
the insects can resume this arrangement on the 
stem after bie | been disturbed, I do not know. 
We watched for hours, but not one came back. 
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LIMITED TRUCE. 


HILE battles were in progress during the 

Civil War, the operations of hospital attend- 
ants between the hostile lines were characterized 
by a certain rough-and-ready altruism. The war- 
time Boston Herald contained a letter from a 
correspondent in the field with General Rosecrans 
that throws an agreeable side-light on the grim 
business of fighting. 

At one of the battles of Murfreesboro dozens 
of hospital attendants were visible, conveying 
wounded men to each side of the field, and the 
ambulance trains, dashin, up to the lines and 
wheeling promptly to receive the wounded, made 
acurious battle-picture. To complete it, a number 
of Union ambulance men were hailed by Confed- 
erate pickets with: 

“What do you want here?” 

“Wounded men.” 

“Well, pick ’em up quick, and get out of this.” 

The Northern men replied, ‘Send your hospital 
corps over here and get your wounded.” 

“All right,” returned the Southerners, and it 
was done. 
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MANY FROM ONE. 


HE “wonderful pitcher” in the delightful old 

myth gave an unfailing supply of milk. Cer- 
tain modern objects also have a marvelous power 
of multiplying themselves. The king’s pigs, ac- 
cording to a story in the Washington Star, might 
never be slaughtered, and yet would supply half 
the London markets. 

At Sandringham, King Edward raised prize 
swine, prize bullocks, and all manner of fancy live 
stock. There was afashionable West End butcher 
who bought all the king’s fat swine every year at 
a simply enormous price, and a reporter said to 
this butcher one 7: 

“How can you afford to pay such prices for the 
royal swine?” 

“Well, you see,” said the butcher, with a wink 
of the eye, “the king’s pigs have such a lot of legs!” 
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POOR RECOMMENDATION. 


YOUNG Scotchman living in London married 

a beautiful and talented Englishwoman, of 
whom he was justly proud. Not long after his 
marriage he went to Scotland on a flying trip to 
see an old bachelor uncle. 

“Weel, Tammas, ye have on a wife,” said 
the old gentleman ‘now what can she do, lad?” 

“Do!” echoed “Tammas.” 

“Yes, do,” repeated his uncle, firmly. ‘Can she 
sew on your buttons an’ mak your porritch an’ 
your scones?” 

“Oh, no, she doesn’t know how to do those 
things,” said Tammas. “But she has the loveliest 
voice that ever you heard. She’s a grand singer.” 

“Hoot, mon!” cried his uncle, indignantly. 
“Could you nae get a canary in Lunnon?” 
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A YANKEE COMMISSION. 
INCE the golden age of the New England 
trading skipper, Yankees have had a reputa- 
tion for being commercial. Few of them, however, 
are so eager for a bargain as this one, celebrated 
in the Louisville Times. 


He was touring the South for pleasure, but could 





| not dislodge from his mind the customs and phrases 
| of his business life. 
|, “Here,” said a guide to him one day, “right here 
in this room, sir, Washington received his first 
commission.” 
The Yankee brightened up. 
““What per cent. commission was it?” he asked. 
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STRANGE CHILDREN. 


EORGE Bancroft, the historian, used to relate 

with gusto a joke that he caught while trot- 
ting to school along a Massachusetts country 
road. It was about old Levi Lincoln, says Percy 
H. Epler in “Master Minds at the Commonwealth’s 
Heart.” 

The old gentleman was nearly blind. A flock 
of geese was being driven gob ling up Lincoln 
Street. Leaning far out of the carriage, the fine 
old aristocrat, thinking they were children, threw 
out a handful of pennies, mane al exclaiming: 

“God bless you, my children!” 
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THE HIGHER AIM. 


S custom has given so large a proportion of 
wandering good things to Charles Lamb, it 
would seem to be in good order to credit him with 
the appended bit of whimsical wisdom which cer- 
tainly bears the earmarks of “Elia,” although St. 
James Budget, from which it is quoted, does not 
vouch for its authenticity. 
Some one, it is said, complained to him that a 
certain writer “constantly aimed at wit.” 


it. 
“At any rate,” Lamb returned, “that is better 
than aiming at dulness.”’ 








She Did It 
With — 
JAP-A-LAC 


Her porch chairs lost their 
varnish and the wood 
showed through 
in spots; 

She noticed the enamel had chipped 

off the children’s cots. 

The benches in the garden had all 

faded in the rain, 

So she painted them with Jap-a-LAc 
and now they’re new again. 

All sizes, 20¢ to $3.00; in Canada ( Imperi 

ees 25e to $3.50. aaacouee 
THE GLIDDEN VARNISH COMPANY, 
Cleveland, U.S. A. Toronto, Canada. 
Branches: New York. Chicago. 


|Get Ready For Life 
The 
Every lover of outdoors should have a copy of 


Geo-B-Carrenter % Co, 
1911 Campers’ Book FREE 


A complete guide to life in the open, giving in- 
formation on how to get the most fun out of 
camp life. Crowded with illustrations 
interesting prices for tents, kit 
everything necessary for 























tom, 
If your dealer cannot you 
with Geo. B. Carpenter Co. 
goods, write us direct. 


Geo. B. Carpenter & Co. 





211 So. Water St., Chicago, Ill. 
Makers for U.S. Gov’t. 
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Really, the quick 
dustless stove luster. 


Quickest : No other preparation for 

stoves shines so quick and easy. 

Brightest: Just makes your stove 

an ornament. 

Blackest: Gives the jet - black, 

mirror-smooth luster that you will 

always admire. 

Dustless: We mean it—absolutely 

without dust. 

It’sallright. Try itand proveit. Sc. and 1c. 
MORSE BROS., Props. Rising Sun Stove Polish, 

Canton, Mass. 
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return for a little spare-time work. 


business duties. 


Season Offer. 


24-inch frame, 


Brake $35.00. 
of October 20th, page 558. 


Circular with Special Offer. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion 
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Bicycles for men and women, boys and girls. 
made in one of the most modern bicycle factories and may be obtained 
by any Companion subscriber, or by any member of his household, in 





A High-Grade Bicycle 


For Every Companion Subscriber 


ial arrangement with the manufacturers, the Publishers of 
The Youth’s Companion are now able to furnish High-Grade 


These Bicycles are 


This work can be done without interference with school, home or 
If you need a Bicycle, this is your opportunity. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular and full details of our Special Mid- 


Special Mid-Season Offer 


Bicycle for Men and Women. This High-Grade Bicycle, 20, 22 or 
iven to any Companion subscriber for fifteen new sub- 
scriptions ; or for ten new subscriptions and $7.00 extra; or for five 
new subscriptions and $13.00 extra. Value of Bicycle and Coaster 
In either case these new subscriptions must be sent us 


before July 1st, and under the Conditions stated in The Companion 


NOTE. This Offer of a Bicycle combines the value of the Merchandise Pay- 
ments and Perseverance Rewards which we offer in our annual List. 
article, therefore, will be allowed when a Bicycle is selected. 

New subscriptions may be sent us one or more at a time. 
to the credit of the sender until the order for a Bicycle is received. 


COASTER BRAKE FREE 


A New Departure Coaster Brake will be attached free of charge to each 
adult’s Bicycle sent out under the above Offer before July 1, 1911. 


No additional 


These will be placed 


Juvenile Bicycle for Boys or Girls. A High-Grade Bicycle for small 
boys or girls who can ride only a 16 or 18-inch frame can also be fur- 
nished upon very attractive conditions. 


Send for a full Descriptive 


PERRY MASON COMPANY 
Boston, Massachusetts 
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Well heated 





Ask the man behind the real estate propo- 


sition: “ How is it heated?” 


You will find thousands 
of different kinds and 
sizes of houses offered 
for rent or sale, but there 
is only one kind of true 
heating comfort which 
will fit any house or build- 
ing and make it a delight- 
ful place to live in and 
work in. That way is with 


|_| AMERICAN, [DEAL 


Every real estate agent, every 
large property owner, will tell 
you that the one convincing 
recommendation for any 
building is, that it contains 
an IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators. 


Just as you see our advertisements 
everywhere, so you'll find these heating 
outfits being put in,everywhere. We 
are building more and larger factories, 
for we know that with the great and 
lasting satisfaction and economies our 
outfits are giving (more than in the 
case of any other article entering into 
buildings or their furnishings ) we shall 
receive a rapidly increasing volume of 
orders for IDEAL Boilers and AMER- 
ICAN Radiators. The high reputation 
that our heating outfits and our name 
now enjoy means that we must and 
shall stand back of IDEAL Boilers and 
AMERICAN Radiators and guarantee 
them to the full. 

If you have a building to erect, to sell, or to 
rent, you'll find it a splendid talking basis to 
say: “It’s heated with an IDEAL Boiler and 
AMERICAN Radiators.” It means that the 
tenant will be glad to pay you 10% to 15% more 
rent because of the comfort, health protection, 
convenience, cleanliness and fuel economy he 
will experience; or in selling, you get back the 


full price paid for the outfit, which does not 
rust out or wear out. 





A No. 2118 IDEAL Boller 
and 270 pa 38-in. AMER- 


A No. A-241 IDEAL Boiler 
and 461 ft. of 88-in. AMER- 


ICAN diators, costing ICAN Radiators, costing 
owner $135, were used to owner $215, were used to 
heat this cottage. heat this cottage. 


At these prices the goods can be bought of an: reputable, 
competent Fitter. erhis did not sachote cost ris pipe, 
valves, freight, etc., which installation is extra and varies 
according to climatic and other conditions. 





No tearing up necessary —now quickly put 
into any building—old or new—farm or city. 
Ask for our book, “Heating Investments” 
Puts you under no obligationto buy. Write, 
phone or call to-day. 


AMERICAN RADIATOR (OMPANY 
Write he eee en ~aaee 
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A “BRIGHT” GIRL. 


OHN Bright, the famous English statesman, 
was intimately acquainted with Mr. Charles 
Tennant, and used often to visit him at his home. 
Mr. Tennant’s daughter, Lady Henry Stanley, 


had many pleasant recollections of the great | other treatment costs so little and does so much for 


orator and statesman, some of which are included 
by R. B. O’Brien in his biography of “John Bright.” 
Lady Stanley says: 


My father and John Bright were great friends, 
and Mr. Bright called con: tly to see us through- 
= ao life. I love to look at him and 

ear 


I remember one thin, as oe happened when I 
was ag a little = about eight or ten. I knew 
that Mr. Bright was coming to see my father, and 
= thought that my ¥ father would not allow me to 
remain ms the room to hear them talk, and I de- 
termined oo t under the sofa, and so listen to 
Mr. Bright. ell, they both sat on the sofa, and 
after a time things got a bit uncomfortable for me 
for the sofa began to bend under their weight, an 
i ig dodge and creep about to escape getting 


“\ ‘wriggling. about, I pushed my feet out from 

e sofa. The conversation suddenly 
copees. and Bright said 

why, Mr. Tennant, there is pomethin under 

the sofa! Look!” and so my fath at - ed me 

out, and I said that I wanted to heat ir. Bright 

talk, and that was the reason I got under the sofa. 

I remember another day, when I was somethin 
older, that Mr. Bright called at the house an 
every aye out. When the servant opened 
the door he told Mr. Bright that no one was at 
home. I was up-stairs. 

I asked the servant who had called. He said, 
“Mr. Bright,” wares aS dashed away from the 
maid whe’ was — toilet, rushed down- 
stairs, and ran ~ . reet, following Mr. 
Bright as fast as ¢ oman. pote up with him just 
as he was entering Palace I put my hand 
into his arm and swung him right ae. and said: 

“Now you must come back wit me. I know | 
~~ called, and they said everybody was out, but | 

= not out. 

He laughed. ae came back with me, and then I 
gave him tea, and he talked away to me. 


* ¢ 


A PROFITABLE ACCOUNT. 


N interesting story is related in Our Dumb 
Animals of a San Francisco woman and her 
physician. The doctor performed an operation 
very successfully upon a wealthy woman. When 
asked for his bill, the physician presented one for 
fifty dollars. The good lady smiled. 


“Do you consider that a sufficient charge, 
doctor,” she asked, “considering my circum- 
stances?” 

“That is my charge for the aes; your cir- 
cumstances have nothing to do with it 

The lady drew a check for five hundred dollars, 
= presented it im. - handed it back; 

ying: My charge for that 
opera on is fif 

‘Af e lady replied. 
and put the balance to my cred 

Some months after she received a long itemized 
bill, upon which were entered charges of various 
kinds, rendered to all sorts of humanity, male and 
female, black and white, who had been treated at 


OE ad the check, 





immediately placed another check for five hun- 
dred dollars to his credit on the same terms, and 
it is now being earned in the same way. 


* ¢ 


THE KING’S WAY. 


T was characteristic of the late Edward VII that 

he never showed too much or too little courtesy, 
but just enough to maintain his reputation of 
being the most gracious gentleman of Europe. 
Some years ago, according to the author of ““The 
People’s King,” his majesty visited Aberdeen, 
and knighted the Lord Provost. 

At the luncheon which followed, the king sat 


next to Mrs. Lyon, the wife of the ‘Lord Provost, 
and | name on the table the card denoting her 


lac 
ao | — alter this,” the king said, smiling on 
the lady. 

With This encil he effaced the word Mrs. and in 
its place substituted Lady, and pamonny handed 
the card to her newly m e ladyship. 


*® © 


A CHANGE OF WIND. 


HERE is an old puzzle which supposes a man 

to see a squirrel on a tree. He walks round 
and round the tree, but the squirrel clambers 
round its trunk, and always keeps it between him- 
self and the man. Does the man go round the 
squirrel? 


This recalls a famous bon mot of Andrée, the 


arctic explorer, who was lost in trying to reach 
the pole. At a dinner- Penbon he was desperately 
bored by a a talkative neighbor. 

tf u th) 


w will you know when 5 have really 
crossed the north pole, professor?” was the ques- 
tion the last of many other — silly ones. 

“Qh, that will be simple enough, madame,” re- 
plied yb- he with his well-known dry humor. “A 
north wind will become a south one. 


* 


SATISFACTION. 


HEN the American sense of humor and the 

French sense of honor come together, there 
is apt to result a funny story rather than a duel. 
That is the inference, at least, from this note in 
Brooklyn Life. 


A well-known French actor became involved in 
a discussion with an American, grew heated, drew 

his card from his pocket, threw it on the table 
with a tragic air, and stalked out. 

The American regarded the card for some mo- 
ments, then took out his fountain pen, wrote 
“Admit bearer” above the engraved line, and 
went off to the theater. 





* ¢ 


THE BETTER LOT. 


T is evident that Dickens’s characters were 
alive to him as well as to his readers, and that 


he moved them on and off the board with sympathy | 


and consideration. 


“T can never forgive 
once said to him, “for f 
‘The Old Curiosity Shop. 

“Surely,” he replied, — would snot have liked | 
her to marry a butcher or a baker.” 


ou, Mr. Dickens,” a lady 


9” 
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SKIN TORTURED BABIES 
SLEEP AND MOTHERS REST 


A warm bath with Cuticura soap, followed by a gentle 
| anointing with Cuticura ointment, is generally suffi- 
cient to afford immediate comfort in the most dis- | 
tressing forms of itching, burning and scaly eczemas, | 
rashes, irritations and inflammations of infants and | 
children, permit sleep for child and rest for parent, 
and point to permanent relief, when other methods | | 
| fail. Peace falls upon distracted households when | 

| these pure, sweet and gentle emollients enter. 





For Baseball 


and all 


Outdoor Wear 


No | 





skin-sufferers, from infancy to age. [Ade. 








Boys, here’s the “hit” of the sea- 
son in shoes. It is something new, 
different, better than any elk skin 


shoe you have ever seen. 

Looks just like the shoes the 
big ball players wear. But they’re 
made to wear every day for any 
purpose. Every boy who sees 
them wants a pair. 


Ghe 


“| “BOY SCOUT” 
SHOE 


wears two to three 
time sas longas other 
shoes. Coolest and 
most healthful boy’s 
shoe made. No fin. 
ings to rip and 
tear stock- 
ings. 
Soles 
can’t pull 
loose. 


EE “iusviay Style Book 


Before you buy, L. 
will pay you to 















x w 
7 S 
aN tor Big Free Book. 
The W. H. Murray Mfg. Co 337 E. 5th St., Cincinnati, 0. 








from factory To Horse 











FEED YOUNG GIRLS 
MUST HAVE RIGHT FOOD WHILE GROWING. 


Great care should be taken at the critical period 
when the young girl is just merging into woman- 
hood that the diet shall contain that which is up- 
building and nothing harmful. 

At that age the structure is being formed and 





| 





ner on pense. She was so delighted at it that she | 


| 

















if formed of a healthy, sturdy character, health 
and happiness will follow; on the other hand 
unhealthy cells may be built in and a sick condi- 
tion slowly supervene which, if not checked, may 
ripen into a chronic condition and cause life-long 
suffering. 

A young lady says: 

“Coffee began to have such an effect on my 
stomach a few years ago that I finally quit using 
it. It brought on headaches, pains in my muscles, 
and nervousness. 

“T tried to use tea in its stead, but found its 
effects even worse than those I suffered from 
coffee. Then for a long time I drank milk at my 
meals, but at last it palled on me. A friend came 
to the rescue with the suggestion that I try Postum. 

“T did so, only to find at first, that I didn’t fancy 
it. But I had heard of so many persons who had 
been benefited by its use that I persevered, and 
when I had it made right—according to directions 
on the package—I found it grateful in flavor and 
soothing and strengthening to my stomach. I can 
find no words to express my feeling of what I owe 
to Postum! 

“In every respect it has worked a wonderful 
improvement—the headaches, nervousness, the 
pains in my side and back, all the distressing 
symptoms yielded to the magic power of Postum. 
My brain seems also to share in the betterment of 
my physical condition; it seems keener, more 
alert and brighter. I am, in short, in better health 
now than for a long while before, and I am sure I | 
owe it to the use of your Postum.” Name given | 
by Postum Company, Battle Creek, Mich. 

“There’s a reason.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- | 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
Better than Tea or Coffee. 


“ 0 RLI C Ki Keep it on your sideboard at home. 


Rich milk and malted-grain extract, in powder. 
A quick lunch. 


BF Avoid Imitations—Ask for “ HORLICK’S*—Everywhere 


Brand GF 
WATERPROOF 


Challenge Waterproof Collars equal linen 
in style and fit—they are far better than linen in service and com- 
fort: can be cleaned with a damp cloth. 


The perfect dull linen finish is an exclusive patented feature not approached 
in any other waterproof collar. We guarantee every collar to give satisfaction in 
service and appearance. 

At your dealer's — Collars Mc., Cuffs We., or sent by mail by us on receipt of price. 

Our new “ Slip-Easy"’ finish makes tie slide easily. Write for our latest style book. 


THE ARLINGTON COMPANY, Dept. “M” 
Established 1883 725-727 Broadway, New York 


Boston, 65 Bedford St. Chicago, 125 So. Market St. St. Louis, 505 North 7th St. 
Philadelphia, 900 Chestnut St Detroit, 117 Jefferson Ave. 
San Francisco, 718 Mission St. 


Tan and Black 





Little Boy 8 gen 10-18% . . 82.00 

Bey 8’, size 0 
ig Boys’ and Men’s, size 6-10 3.00 

WRITE FOR DEALER’S NAME 


Drop us a card for name of a dealer 
in your town who sells * Boy Scouts.” 
If we have no dealer there we will send 
you free style booklet which tells all 
about “ Boy Scouts” and pictures them 
in actual colors. Then choose the i 
yen want and order direct from us. You 

your money back if you and your 
Foxe. don’t find “ Boy Scouts” the best 
shoes ever made for the money. 


The Good Luck Charm 
Look for the “Swastika” Good Luck 
Charm with every pair of ‘“‘ Boy Scouts” 
Shoes. None genuine without it. 
Makes a Say ae for winners 
of ball games and races. 
Write today for 
name of dealer. 


EXCELSIOR 
SHOE CO. 


Dept. 11 
Portsmouth, O. 
















Brass Band 


instruments, Drums, 

Uniforms, Supplies 
Write for catalog. Hundreds of illus- 
trations, FREE; it ov Se information 


for musicians and new bands. 


N& HEALY *°3, tens. 
Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


The Food-Drink for all ages. 














Toronto, 58-44 Fraser Ave. 








will ship you a 
R R f erancenvsicvour 
on approval, freight 


prepald, to } 4 —— in the United States without a a fapect in advance, and 
allow ten ree trial from the day you receive it. it does not suit you in 
every way ony; fr hes or all or more than we ¢laim for it anda m4 % bicycle than you can 
get anywhere else regardless of price, or if for any reason whatever you do not wish 
to keep it, ship it back to us at our expense for freight and you will not be out one cent. 

ow ‘A Te RY P E We sell the pighest grade bicycles direct from factory 








e death of Little Nell in 


to rider at lower prices than any other house. We 
gave you emen Pri on every vere le. Highest grade models with 
oO 






Puncture. root tires, Imported Roller chains, pedals, etc. x pete es no higher than 

cheap mail order bicycles; also re itable medium grade mo rd ces 

in each town and _ district e. “ide and exhibit a sample 

RIDER AGENTS WANTED :: 1911 “ Ranger ”’ Bicycle furnished by us. You will 

be aston at the wonderfully low Prices and the liberal propositions and special offer 

we will give on the first 1911 sample going to your town. Write at once for our special offer. 

BUY a bicycle or a pair of tires from anyone at any price until you receive 

our catalogue and learn our low prices and liberal terms. BICYCL Vif DEALERS, you can 
sell our bicycles under your own name plate at double our prices. Orders filled the day received 

rear wheels, inner tubes, lamps, cyclometers, parts, repairs 

TIRES, COASTER-BRAKE and everything in the bicycle line at half usual prices. 

but write today for our Large Catalogue beautifully Mustrated and containing 


DO NOT ; ; 
& great fund of interesting matter and useful information. It only costs a postal to get everything rite it now. 


MEAD CYCLE CO.., Depi. 650, CHICACO, ILL. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $1.75 a year, in advance. 
Entered at the Post-Office, Boston, Mass., as second- 
class matter. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper, 
aitpough eight pages constitute a 2 wy issue, 
and all additional pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 

New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
diréctly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Phail, should be by Post-Office Money-Order or Ex- 
press Money-Order. When neither of these can 
procured, send the money in a Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, wil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 








WITH PNEUMONIA.” 


NEUMONIA is not dreaded 

merely for its power to seize 
and kill quickly, but also for its 
apparent power to select the 
most unlikely victims. Most 
persons have lived through the 
shock of hearing that some 
friend had suddenly died of 
pneumonia—a friend from 
whom they had parted but a 
few days or even hours before, 
leaving him at what seemed the 
highest notch of physical well-being, and perhaps 
protesting that he did not know what illness 
meant. 

This disease is most dangerous to the apparently 
strong, robust people of heavy weight and hearty 
appetite, although it may attack any one, for its 
germs are omnipresent. 

The strong and full-blooded individual who is at 
the same time something overweight is especially 
in danger of pneumonia, and should take particu- 
lar care to avoid it. If his diet is too heavy—and 
that may safely be assumed—it should be ruth- 
lessly cut down, especially as to meat and the 
elimination of alcohol. 

The weighing scale is a good friend to such a 
person, and should be consulted regularly. The 
scale does not argue about that extra pound or 
two, it proves it; and after a weight in accordance 
with age and height has been determined, it can 
be maintained, in most cases, by the exercise of a 
little self-control. 

There are hosts of people who indolently permit 
themselves to get heavy, and even fat, in the 
winter months. They are the people who should 
be constantly reminded—*The p ia germ’ll 
git yer, if yer don’t watch out!” 

The condition of the man must be recognized as 
more important than the presence of the germ, as 
proved by the fact that there is less mortality 
among the thin and apparently delicate than 
among the stout and full-blooded. 

Some of the phrases used by the laity on this 
subject have, after all, more sense than nonsense 
in them. It is said that some one is “threatened 
with pneumonia,” or that a “bad cold ran into 
pneumonia,” and in a sense it is true, for every 
one is “threatened” with pneumonia; that is to 
say, the germ is always present, and ready and 
willing to begin its work if one only gives it a 
chance. 

The most successful way to give it a chance 
is to neglect a bad cold, and thus break down the 
natural defenses of the system. If every bad 
cold were met with starvation, physic and fresh 
air it would depart in disgust, and the lurking 
pneumonia with it, for the large burglar cannot 
get in through a hole which has refused to admit 
the smaller one. 


“‘ THREATENED 








* © 


THE CHERRY-TREE WITH A SOUL. 


ESPITE the more than dubious authenticity 

of the incident, the anecdote of little George 
Washington and the cherry-tree is still popularly 
accepted; but it has failed to endear the cherry- 
tree to American hearts. No wonder; a truthful 
but priggish little boy and an irate but platitu- 
dinous father lent themselves naturally to mirth 
rather than to sentiment. It is the cartoonist and 
the comic writer, not the artist and the poet, by 
whom our cherry-tree and its tradition are chiefly 
celebrated. 

In Japan, the land of cherry-trees, it is of 
course far otherwise ; and there, where the beauty 
of the cloudy blossoms has been cherished and 
developed by centuries of patient gardening, 
and sung and painted by generations of artists 
and poets, the legends which the cherry-tree 
recalls are in poetic keeping. 

Yamato Take, the first great exemplar of 
“Bushido,” or Japanese chivalry, was one of the 
earliest knights of the Order of the Cherry Blos- 
som. The gallant and adventurous Emperor Go 
Daigo—the wandering “Prince Charlie” of Jap- 
anese history—is also associated with the cherry- 
tree; and the place where his faithful retainer, 
Bingo, succeeded in writing on cherry bark, and 
despatching to his master an important message, 
when both were captives in different camps, is 
still a place of pilgrimage. The “Bingo cherry” 
is still a favorite variety, for the sake of the tale. 

A more charming legend, related by Lafcadio 
Hearn, is that of the “‘Cherry-Tree with a Soul,” 
an ancient cherry still living and blooming near a 
temple in lyo. Every year it is visited by the 


country folk, and hung with poems, at its blos- 
soming time. 


In it, they say, still lives the soul of 





an old man, who, when near to death, in the bitter, 
late-lingering cold of a hard winter, when no 
growing thing yet showed signs of life, prayed 
that he might live long enough to see his beloved 
cherry-tree bloom once more. 

His prayer was answered; and on the sixteenth 
day of the new year by the old lunar calendar— 
early March by the present reckoning—the tree 
covered itself with a cloud of rose-pink blossoms, 
as beautiful as dawn. He saw, and passed in 
peace; and his spirit entered into the tree, and 
dwells there ever since. 

Certain it is that every year, earliest of all 
cherries, at about the sixteenth day after the new 
year, the tree with a soul bursts into bloom. 


* ¢ 


A HEARTY PIG. 


R. Caleb Peaslee gazed at his pig speculatively. 

It was a little pig,—‘‘Hardly make a meal for 

a growing boy,” Mr. Peaslee had said,—and it 

capered about the pen and stood with head up- 
tilted to Caleb, pleading to be fed. 


“T dunno what he doos with all the stuff we give 
him to eat,’’ urged Mr. Peaslee, plaintively. ‘I 
don’t see where he ae it! He’s such a mite ofa 
rune. anyway. His appetite’s something appal- 


ng. 

Sjust this mornin’ Jed, my hired man, took a 
ene ailful of milk and stuff out here and 
poured nto that trough, and stood here and 
watched that critter eat up the last mite of it. Jed 
told me the pig didn’t make anything of os © 
all up in just a minute or two, and then the critter 
stood an uealed for more right on top of that. 

“Jed wondered, just as I do, where he found 
room for so much stuff,’ Mr. Peaslee ruminated, 
“and he said the pig wasn’t a particle bigger after 
he’d et‘all that pailful. Just to make himself sure 
that he wasn’t mistaken,” Mr. Peaslee went on, 
poe Penn = “he grabbed the pig by the hind legs 
and rammed him head down into the pail and the 
pig and the milk he’d et, and all, didn’t fill the pail 
only about half-full.” 


* ¢ 


DRAMATIC CRITICISM. 


HE small boy stood in front of the dazzling 

lights of the cheap theater with a yellow dog 
under his arm. Evidently he wanted to get in, 
and the sight of a well-dressed and apparently 
prosperous man on the steps gave him an idea. 
The Detroit News-Tribune is responsible for the 
story. 

“Are you the manager of the show?” asked the 
boy. It turned out that he had guessed correctly, 
and the lad continued : 

“IT want to see the show, but I haven’t got no 
money. I'll tell you what T’ll do. I'll give you 
this dog if you’ll let me in.” 

The manager’s heart melted. He remembered 
that he, too, had been a boy. 

“You may go in,” he said, “but never mind about 
giving me ty Take the do along with you.” 

The lad went in with the yellow dog under his 
coat. After the F a ge y= the manager was 
still standing in front, and happened to see the 
urchin come out. 

“Well, sonny,” he remarked, “how did you like 
the show?” 

“Oh, pretty well,” he said, “but I’m glad I didn’t 
have to give you the dog.” 


*® © 


THE END AT LAST. 


ISS Sparhawk believed in “having clothes ap- 
propriate to occasions,” and she graded her 
wearing apparel with great care. She boasted, 
and with reason, that she could “get more wear 
out of a dress” than any one else in Canby. 


When the garment was past its first, second 
and third stages of usefulness for public wear, it 
was relegated to certain seasoéns of domestic 
stress, from which it passed eventually to the rag- 
bag. One gingham, long dear to Miss Sparhawk’s 
hea reached this last stage, and she ac- 
knowledged it one oy to the village seamstress. 

“Don’t seem as if I’d had half the good I ex- 
posted to out of it,” she said, wistfully. “’Tisn’t 

ut eight years since I had itmadeup. Two years 
I wore it Sundays, the next two, sewing circle 
afternoons, next two when I went errands to 
the village, and these last two round the house, 
common. But now’—and she regarded the bundle 
sorrowfully before stuffing it into the yawning 
tg — ‘now ’tisn’t even fit to hang out wash- 
ng in, Mondays.” 





*® © 


HIS STABLE FURNITURE. 


CERTAIN patrol-wagon driver takes great 

pride in his horses, and on a number of annual 
inspections has won the prize for the best-looking 
team. As the story goes in the Pittsburg Gazette 
Times, the inspector of the district is in the habit 
of visiting the barns and passing compliments on 
the condition of the stables. 

The particular man in question during the last 
summer was always certain of compliments, and 
his stable left nothing to be desired in the way of 
cleanliness. One day, as the inspector was taking 
a last look at the premises, which seemed spot- 
lessly neat and clean, he frowned. 

His eye chanced to fall on a cobweb in a dim 
corner Of one of the stalls. The horse-lover saw 
the inspector’s face change, and also the cause of 
it. He spoke wu pong Q 

“I keep that there web, inspector,” he said, “to 
catch the flies. The way they torment that mare 
is somethin’ fierce.” 


* © 
SKILFULLY DONE. 


HE art of avoiding a conversational unpleas- 
antness by a dexterous phrase belongs, in its 
highest perfection, to the East. When Lord Duf- 
ferin was Viceroy of India, writes a contributor to 
the London Chronicle, he had a shikaree, or hunt- 
ing servant, whose special duty was to attend the 
visitors at the viceregal court on their shooting 
excursions. 

Returning one day from one of these expeditions 
the shikaree encountered the viceroy, who, full of 
ee solicitude for his guests’ enjoyment, 
asked : 

“Well, what sort of sport has Lord —— had?” 

“Oh,” replied the scrupulously polite Indian, 
“the young sahib shot divinely, but God was very 
merciful to the birds.” 


*® 


A WORK OF GENIUS. 


N ideally brief and delightful advertisement 
comes from a London shop window. It runs: 


Our trousers five shillings a leg. All seats free. 








“ Bobbie / 
Jell-O! Ain't you gla-a-d?” 


two or three "helps" of 
so g 


“Mamma ’s Making Jell-0” 


Bobbie-e-e! Mamma ’s making 









Bobbie certainly is glad. Mamma lets him have 
Jell-O sometimes, because it is 
—and never a stomachache afterwards. 


Do you remember how awful it used to be when you found there 


was nothing good under way for dinner ? 


JELL-O 


was unknown then, and you had pie or pudding usually, when you had 
any dessert at all. Now the child who doesn’t get Jell-O is deprived of 


one of the fine things of present-day life. 

Jell-O desserts are made in a minute. Every mem- 
ber of the family, little and big, enjoys them. 

There are seven Jell-O flavors: Strawberry, Rasp- 
berry, Lemon, Orange, Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 

Ten cents a package at all grocers’. 


Send us your address and we will send 
you the splendid recipe book, “DESSERTS 
OF THE WORLD,” with its beautiful pictures 
in ten colors and gold. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 


























ingredients, sanitarily pre: and correctly com 


beneficial, but an over. is distinctly harmful. 


ting and heating. Why make yourself or baby an object of 
experiment by using such over medicated powders ? 


Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder is the oldest Talcum 
on the market. It has always been highly indorsed by all physi- 
cians and nurses. The test of time has further proven its merits 

and that its medicinal properties were in cor- 
rect proportion. 
Instant relief for all skin afflictions—prickly 
heat, nettle-rash, sunburn, etc. . 


Sample Box 4 cts., Stamps. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., 
20 Orange Street . . Newark, N. J. 








be feared. Chemicals used in their correct proportio 
} . So it is with Boracic Acid—a 
small percentage is soothing and mn whereas an increased quantity is irrita- 





Borated Talcum 


TOILET POWDER 


is the best for your baby and pon pa It is made of the very best 
iy 


led, contain- 


ing not too much nor too little of the necessary healing agents. 
. Over-medication is a practise largely in vogue to-day and greatly to 


ms are very 
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_ University of Maine, Orono, Me. 
8 yy ie Be 


froresiry-Law, bom estic Science. oa 


Sneed! ees st Orono, Me. 


BRAHMIN Hindu. Puzzle 


. done—can YOU doit” Price 1c. 4. 
“Itean be done eat WOVELTY COMPANY? 
P. 0. Box ¥ 


20 Mt. Vernon St., Uphams Corner, Mass. 
Housework—Sore Hands 


or Cracked; Sore, Tired, Aching Feet soothed and 








night bya hot bath and one ap lication 
—— inanig b Btnin os 


the Antiseptic, 














OLD CARPETS |S*32 sic: 
by freight. We 

MADE INTO pay S/reighi one 

way. We will 


make them into 
neat and dura- 
ble rugs. 

Our price is fair. 
No charge made 
Sor cleaning. 
SALEM CARPET 
CLEANING CO., 


NEW RUGS! 
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= SELFRISING WHEAT FLOUR IR 





You can’t afford not to 
use Automatic Flour. It 


eaves time, laber, worry 
and money. j 
and baking ‘powder witicost i 
von more t tomatic ; 
ade from the fmest | 


oatn of flour. Requires 
no cream of tartar, yeasteor 
salt. Ready for instant use. 


Ask your grocer 
Sor tt. 


Automatic Flour 








Water for Every Purpose 


No home anywhere need now be without its bath- 
room, hot-water tank, set tubs for laundry, bed- 
room wash - al co. to be 


derived from having hot and cold water through- 
out the house. Not only can you have all these 
indoor advantages, but also the advantage of 
water under pressure for lawn, garden, etc. 























It is a simple proposition. A pneumatic tank 
in the cellar, coupled with aed new size 1- 
horse-power Olds Gasoline Engine direct 
connected with a powerful pump. When not in 
use for pumping water, disconnect and use engine 
for operating churn, cream —— wringer, 
vacuum cleaner, grindstone and a h 
uses for which yon u need a atthe ——- 
have the Olds Electric Lighting S: 
plus power (while pumping water) on generate and 
store electricity for light. 


Write for Catalogue and Complete Information. 


Seager Engine Works, 65 Beverly St., Boston. 
Main Office, 997 Seager St., Lansing, Michigan. 


























Electric Lighting Outfits 
for Country Homes 


Our system lights up house, barn, etc., 
just as good as city current does. It is 
a - =. Why ae F you put 

D with out-o: ——we an 

Pneumatic 


System 
for Country Houses supplied eG us also. 
Write for Catalogue “D” and let our 
Engineers figure out your needs. 
LUNT- pag CO., 43 South Market St., Boston. 
New York Office: 37 Warren St. 






















New England and Other Matters. 


‘HE new and colossal steamship, Franconia, 
of the Cunard line, which steamed into 
Boston harbor April 26th, is the largest craft 
which has ever entered a New England port. 
It is to ply regularly between Boston and 
Liverpool, and its appearance is hailed as indi- 
eating the increasing commercial importance of 
Boston. The new liner is six hundred and 
twenty-five feet long and of twenty-five thou- 
sand tons’ displacement. Its masts are taller | 
than the Ames building, the tallest structure 
in Beston, and its great funnels are two-thirds 
as tall as Bunker Hill Monument. On its first 
voyage the Franconia brought three thousand 
passengers. A twin steamship, the Laconia, 
will be placed on the same route mext year. 
The managers of the great English steamship 
company have tactfully chosen names with 
New England associations for these gigantic 
and palatial vessels, although Franconia, as the 
name of a German region, has been familiar for 
many centuries in Europe. 

The Cunard line has been running steamers 
between Boston and British ports since 1840, 
and the feat of the Britannia, the first of the 
fleet, in crossing the Atlantic in fourteen days 
was regarded as a wonderful performance at that | 
time. The Britannia was of eleven hundred 
tons, carried one hundred and fifteen passengers, 
and was a side-wheeler. It is recalled that in 
the winter of 1844 the Britannia was ice- 
bound in Boston harbor, and at the expense of 
the merchants of the city the steamer was 
liberated by the cutting of a canal through the 
ice for seven miles down the harbor. 

& 


T Pelham Bay Park, New York, a bronze 
tablet was unveiled early in May in honor 
of Anne Hutchinson, who was murdered near 
there by the Indians in 1643. Anne Hutehin- 
son was in some respects the most remarkable 
woman in the early history of New England; 
and when she was banished from Massachu- 
setts for ‘‘heresy and sedition,’’ the uncompro- 
mising and inconsistent Puritans were simply 
seeking to stifle liberty of speech, thought and 
eonscience. The theological controversy of 
which she was the center seriously split the 
infant colony, and we of the twentieth century 
ean as little understand its bitterness as we 
can the differenee between good men who were 
‘*under a covenant of grace’’ and equally good 
men who were ‘‘under a covenant of works.’’ 
Mrs. Hutchinson was of royal blood, and pos- 
sessed great spirit and energy, as well as much 
wit and a tongue of undeniable sharpness. 
Few women of her times were as cultured as 
she. She has been called ‘‘the first New England 
club-woman,’’ but it is to be noted that she 
was the mother of fifteen children. ‘The stern 
Puritans drove these children into exile in the 
wilderness with her, and most of them shared 
her fate at the hands of the Indians. Some of 
her religious followers went northward, and 
founded Dover and Exeter in New Hampshire. 
A few years ago it was suggested that a memo- 
rial to Mrs. Hutchinson be erected by the direct 
descendants of those who persecuted and ban- 
ished her, but the plan fell through. The 
present tablet is erected by the Colonial Dames 
of New York. A few years ago a tablet in 
memory of Mrs. Hutchinson, and reciting the 
facts of her banishment, was placed in the 
First Church of Boston, beside the memorials 
of Winthrop, Endicott, Dudley, Bradstreet, 
Vane, John Wilson and other founders of the 
colony. 











16 Girl 
esting 


een (10c.). 


STAMP 


Camp Winnecook, Jin 


An ideal summer camp for boys in Prey = Maine 
Woods on the shores of beautiful Lake Winne- 
cook, Unity, Me. U: soos every 
department.’ / 


7 ‘Substitute 


Send stamp for inter- 


reular. L. T. Olmstead,Gencord,N 















The cost of raw coffee is up, consequently the 
price of coffee at your grocer’s is up. It’s a good 
time to quit coffee and try 


Old Grist Mill 


The Only ‘‘Coffee’’ Used To-day in 
Thousands of Homes. 


Made from wheat and other good grains, it is 
healthful, nutritious, delicious and inexpensive. 


150 to.200 Cups to the Pound, 20c. 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, Boston, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


jul, in one of New England's most beautiful residen 
instructors able, experienced, maturc. 


and healthf 
tial villages. 


ough preparation for college. 
under seventeen, 
For catalog, address DR. G. Y. 


Large, airy gymnasium with swimming pool 
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FOR BOYS. Lo- 








cation high, dry 








Thor- 
Unusual attention given boys 


WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass 








water throug 
if wecessnay. 
matter where you live, whether on a hill 
or 2 a » hollow, or how large or small your house 
may be, you need water. Look 


Copyrighted 1911. 


THE NEW MINERAL FERTILIZER CO., 
19 Exchange Place, Boston. 





Do You Have to tug Water 


Seshousn, lawn, gard 

waste of time and strength 
dredgery in life that cannot be avoided, but 
ing water is one of the things for which 
there is no excuse. 
System is inexpensive, will pump water from 
any souree of su 
water for every nee 


Water System for 
Country Homes 


Pressure supetins: to any elevated tank. Forces 
out the house, and over the house, 


The New 
Mineral 
Fertilizer 


A perfect plant food, not a 
stimulant. Restores to the soil 
just the elements meeded and 
in just the right proportions 
Produces crops of remarkable 
quality and abundance. Grows 
vegetables that are wholesome 
and of unusual size, flavor and 
keeping qualities. Wonderful 
for roses. Ideal for lawns. It 
is clean and odorless, and a 
perfect insect destroyer for 
field crops and all plants. 

Note this stalk of corn bear- 
ing five perfect ears, grown 
by Mr. Edward S. Payson of 
Lexington, Mass., with New 
Mineral Fertilizer, no other fer- 
tilizer or dressing being used. 
Five ears to the stalk were not 
unusual in this field of corn. 

Send for Booklet, ** Bread from 

Stones,” free. Agents wanted. 


you'll 


en, flower-beds, etc.? What 
| There’s enough 


Our Hydro-Pneumatic Water 


ty, will furnish abundant by mail 


sand is the ideal 


for hall, 


200 Pieces. 


One of 





Buy Leavens 
Furniture 


q Every piece is rich in dignity 
and simplicity. 


q The lines suggest quiet and 
repose, offsetting the hurry 
and bustle of life. 


@ Begin the simple life to-day 
—buy one piece to please us; 
buy other pieces to 
please yourself and friends. 


@ We exercise great care in 
packing and shipping. 


@ Call at our wsrerooms; if 
you cannot, you'll find that 
it’s easy to choose and order 
from Set No. 10, 
itustrating over 200 pieces 
of Leavens Furniture, suitable 
den, study, dining- 
room, chamber, etc. 


q The Set is free; send for it. 


































about your 


place see for yourself how much you need WILLIAM LEAVENS & CO. 
ae vite for Our Special Boot Manufacturers. 
for lighting your house by , 

dectrieity, y. Lakest 2 prices. 32 Canal St. Beston, Mass. 








BRACKETT, SHAW & LUNT CO., 
62 (North) Washington Street, Boston. 


























































There 


Goodyear’s 
but only 


ONE 


Goodyear 
“GLOVE” 


Look for the Glove’ 
on the Rubber Sole 


when you buy shoes for tennis, yacht- 
ing, , general 
comfort or exercise in the gymnasium. 
The name Goodyear is found on all 
ades of rubber soles, but the “GLOVE” 
and marks only purest rubber 
and stands for good style, neatness, 
comfort and durability. If your dealer 
cannot show you shoes bearing the 
“GLOVE” trade-marks, we can supply 
him at once your size in 
white or black, as you wish. We will 
guarantee the best possible wear, a neat, 
and a perfect fit, 
with plenty of room across the ball! 
of the foot but no ging at the 
instep. “GLOVE” shoes cost only 
avery little more, but they look and 
weara great deal better. 






















Ores 


LAMKIN & FOSTER, Inc., 174 Congress St., Boston 


The Shoe Trade are invited to send for our “ 


GLOVE 











































’ Rubber Catalogue. 
























































Your 
Dealer 
Can Get 
“GLOVE” 
Tennis 
Shoes 
For You 
Without 
Delay 
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Glenwood 


means 


“Make Cooking Easy” 












Rub Your Finger 


On A Glenwood Range 


the iron is so smooth and perfect you 
wouldn’t believe such finish possible. 


Then Look How Carefully 


each part is joined, how neatly it is match- 
ed and fitted—made to do good work and 
give a generation of economical service. 









Range with End Reservoir. 
Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 


Examine the Baking Damper and see if anything could be more convenient and simple. Open the Oven 

Door and try the Oscillating Oven Shelf, so handy when basting meats or removing pies and cake. 

Notice the Ash Pan on roller-bearing frame that rolls out so easily and never spills ashes. See 

the Glenwood Heat Indicator, Revolving Grate, Sectional Top, and Ash Chute—these are some of the 
Glenwood Improvements that “Make Cooking Easy.” 


Glenwood Coal, Wood and Gas Ranges 


are made in hundreds of different styles and sizes for family use, 
also in the Double Oven Style for Hotels, Restaurants and Large 
Residences. Glenwood Coal Ranges can be had with the latest 
and most improved Elevated or End Gas Range Attachments, 
also with fire box at either right or left of oven in the cabinet 
style. Write for free booklet that will tell you all about them. 






















Complete Gas 
Range 
Attached to 
End of 
Coal Range. 























The New The New 





























Glenwood Glenwood 
Gas Range Gas Range 
is acknowl- Ovens are 
edged the made of 
best con- White Alu- 
structed minized 
and the Iron,a new 
best finish- metal that 
ed Gas will not 
Range on rust or cor- 
the market. le. 





Glenwood Double Oven Range 
for Coal or Wood. , 







The New Glenwood Gas Range. 
Coal, Wood and Gas Range. 





~ Make Cooking Easy ” 
Glenwoo 


Write for handsome free booklet 40 of the latest plain Glenwoods 


Weir Stove Company, Taunton, Mass., Rate, puis Sosa Slaw sed, Coal Mood and Sas 


Fat! 








